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BOOK IV.—ROUGE-ET-NOIR AT BADEN. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Mr. Grippe’s Luck. 


N the night before Dora’s departure for Baden there had been 

some high play at the rouge-et-noir tables. The bank was out 
of luck. Mr. Trumpley won very largely, and Monsieur Lamont 
with more modest ventures also made large gains. Mr. Grippe sat 
by his side, noting down his winnings with affectionate earnestness. 
It was in the small hours when the players returned from the rooms. 
Mr. Trumpley exchanged his gold for large notes on the Bank of 
France and left for Chalons by the early train. Mr. Grippe followed 
Mr. Lamont to his room, and congratulated him warmly upon his 
success. 

“I shall return to England, Mr. Lamont,” he said, “in a day or 
two, and in the meantime we will arrange that little balance due 
Messrs. Browler Brothers.” 

“ Ma foi!” answered the French banker, “it will be time enough 
to-morrow ; at present ”—and he yawned fearfully—*“ I am dying of 
fatigue.” 

“It will take three minutes only. See, I have made a statement 
of the account with interest estimated to this date. I did it while 
you were winning that last rouleau. Ah! Mr. Lamont, you were 
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courageous! Here is the sum-total in francs — sixty-two thousand 
five hundred and two, and eight centimes.” 

“The devil fly away with the eight centimes!” said Mr. Lamont 
impatiently. “1 tell you I will make no settlement to-night.” 

Mr. Grippe became asthmatic ; he lighted a cigarette and filled 
the apartment with the pleasant odor of stramonium. 

“Do you know, my friend,” said Mr. Lamont, with a grimace, 
“that your ‘tabac’ is villainous. Poof! the apariment will cease to 
be habitable ; one cannot sleep amid such perfumes.” 

“Twill go as soon as you pay me,” replied Grippe. “Look you, 
Mr. Lamont, there is no time like the present. You won nearly two 
hundred thousand francs to-night, and the money is in your pocket. 
Pay me your debt and I will leave you.” 

“ And if otherwise?” said Lamont, grimly. 

“If 1 am not paid to-night I will cause you to be arrested in the 
morning. It pains me exceedingly, but my orders are stringent. I 
have delayed thus long, waiting for your luck, at your request.” 

Mr. Lamont counted out the money, received Mr. Grippe’s acknow- 
ledgment, which he placed in his escritoire. As Grippe was retiring 
the Frenchman stopped him. 

“It is said, Mr. Grippe,” he began with charming politeness, “that 
the gentlemen of England are brave to a fault. It is so, is it not?” 

“Cannot say, I’m sure,” answered Grippe. ‘ 

“ Because,” continued Mr. Lamont, “ Mr. Grippe has displayed 
remarkable courage in this affair. Now I should be charmed to 
exchange pistol-shots with him as soon as daylight appears. I have 
a pair of excellent pistols in this case, and Mr. Grippe will have time 
to arrange for the remittance of his sixty-two thousand five hundred 
and two francs and eight centimes, in case of accident.” 

“You mean a duel?” said Grippe, aghast. 

“ Precisely. We will go to L’Abime Noir at the dawn. I can 
find a couple of gallant gentlemen to accompany us. Or if Mr: 
Grippe would prefer the small-sword, the true weapon of gentlemen, 
I have those also,” 

Mr. Grippe lighted another cigarette. His breath came in spasms, 
and he was evidently on the verge of suffocation. So was Mr. 
Lamont, who threw open a window and leaned out gasping. 

“You perceive how ill I am, Mr. Lamont,” said Mr. Grippe 
between the paroxysms ; “these attacks usually last two days. Will 
you have the kindness to postpone the affair until I—say until 
next week ?” 

“ Without doubt, Mr. Grippe,” answered the other. 

“And I will retire, with your permission.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grippe. Good repose.” 

Mr. Grippe gained his chamber, and locking himself in, he pushed 
the bedstead up against the door. ‘Then he packed his portmanteau, 
and sstretching himself upon the bed without undressing, slept the 
sleep of the just. He depended upon the asthma to wake him at 
six o'clock, which was train-time, but when he opened his eyes the 
sunlight illuminated his apartment. It was eight o’clock ; no more 
trains until night. : 
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He took a light breakfast in his room. Mr. Lamont sent a polite 
message inquiring as to his health. Many thanks —very ill. 

At noon he saw the Frenchman handing a lady into a cabriolette, 
and getting in beside her, drove off. Mr. Grippe felt better, and 
ventured down stairs. He strolled into the playing-room, deserted 
at that hour, There had been some rouge-et-noir playing, and the 
croupier was at the table. 

“Will Monsieur play ?” he said, as Grippe approached. 

“ Ne comprenny par,” answered Mr. Grippe. 

“Ah!” said the croupier in English, “ Monsieur does not speak 
French, Fortunately, I know a little English. Monsieur has not 
tried his luck — will he win a few Napoleons?” 

A sudden desire to double the amount he had received from Mr. 
Lamont took possession of the young banker. Two thousand 
pounds! he could do everything with two thousand pounds. He 
laid five Napoleons on the table. There was a slight shuffling of the 
cards, and five more were placed beside them. 

“‘ Monsieur has won.” 

He won again and again ; it was the easiest business in the world. 
He had forty Napoleons at his side, a glittering little pile. Why no? . 
finish it expeditiously? He took out a note for five hundred francs 
and placed it upon the red, with the forty Napoleons. 

“Noir!” 

“Indeed! Well, try the other color with a thousand.” 

“ Rouge!” 

He counted out ten thousand francs, registering a vow that he 
would quit when he won that, and would come to the accursed table 
no more. 

“Noir!” 

And so the game progressed. When he won, he had a few hun- 
dred francs at stake ; when he lost, he had a fewthousands. When he 
left the table at four o’clock the eight centimes was about all that 
remained of Mr. Lamont’s payment. 

Going back to his room, he set himself with dogged determination 
to a review of the situation. He had lost over two thousand pounds 
of the bank’s money. He had as much as that at his credit on the 
books at home, so the firm would lose nothing ; but he knew he was 
ruined hopelessly. He had not lost money only, but when he met 
Browler senior and told him of that three hours’ work, he knew that 
he would be partner no longer, and he would have to begin life 
afresh, with no capital and with a stained name. 

He got writing materials and began a letter to Browler Brothers, 
recounting the collection of the desperate debt and the loss of the 
money in a moment of insanity, under sudden temptation. It did not_ 
occur to him that he could make up a probable story of robbery or 
loss by some accident. Anthony Grippe robbed? Pooh! 

He was a slow writer, and was still laboring on his confession when 
he heard the scream of the railway-engine. He looked at his watch. 
To his amazement he found it was ten o’clock, That was the train 
he intended to take. No matter. i 

In case “anything happened ” there were some little matters he 
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would like to arrange, There would be a few hundred pounds over 
when he paid the bank the lost money ; so he wrote a sort of last 
will and testament, which he enclosed in the letter to Browler Brothers. 
When he sealed his confession, addressed it, stamped it, he laid it on 
his table. The work was done, and it was three a.m. He thought 
he would take a walk. 

Out in the air he felt revived. He had eaten nothing since break- 
fast; he would go into the play-room and get a glass of wine. 
Champagne was flowing there like water. A biscuit and a glass — 
and another. Then he heard an altercation in an ante-room, and 
recognised Mr. Lamont’s voice. A little scuffle and a blow distinctly 
heard. Mr. Grippe did not like fighting, so he slipped out again. 

Down the street and away from the glare of the lights: presently 
on the unpaved road and’ under the starlight. A lovely night for a 
quiet walk. The letter was written ; also the last will and testament ; 
he would take a good long walk. 

Not many houses on this road. Half-a-mile from the hotel they 
ceased altogether. Positive country. How still and placid the stars 
look! so cold and indifferent, blinking in the heavens like ten 
.¢ thousand eyes. The odor of the trees is pleasant. This is a wild sort 
of country to be within gun-shot of Baden. Regular forest now, the 
road overshadowed by trees. Here is a hill and a path climbing it, 
deflecting from the road. Where does the path lead? Let us see. 

Up and up. He sat down on arock and rested. No asthma; 
perhaps champagne was a remedy. He had left some poetry in his 
private drawer in Gloucestey: what ever possessed him to write it? 
If he had only burnt that nonsense before he left home he would be 
entirely happy. 

Up again. And here is the top of the hill, and the stars again, as 
he emerges from the shadow of the trees. An open plateau with trees 
all around. What is this? Oh yes! he remembers. Lamont had 
told him of it: L’Abime Noir. 

And now the crisis had come ; for down that black abyss he was 
going. He chuckled as he recalled the little subterfuges he had been 
repeating as he walked, all to himself ; for when he concluded that 
last will and testament, his purpose to find the Black Abyss and 
sound its depths was as clearly defined as possible. 

The stars were obtrusive in their attentions ; really, it would have 
been less unpleasant to have had pitch darkness. ‘Then he might 
have fallen into the rift by accident. He looked over the edge and 
saw that the cleft sloped away from the perpendicular. ‘The stars 
would be balked in five seconds after he took the leap. 

Oh what a sorry termination of a history! Anthony Grippe, who 
had never known the force of a temptation to go astray in any of the 
paths that usually tempt young men. Drinking, gambling — why, he 
had no more stomach for such things than he had for murder. 

Murder! When Mr, Lamont invited him to a little mutual murder 
he had some ado to refrain from laughter. To aim a pistol at another 
man and pull the trigger! Why, he would hardly do it to save his 
own life. But falling over that brink would be called self-murder. 

Nobody would know it, however ; and once done — 
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And then all those common doctrines relating to a future state 
came trooping into his mind. He caught himself twice repeating the 
Nicene Creed, every word of which seemed invested with new and 
startling emphasis. 

“T believe in the resurrection of the dead, and the life everlasting.” 

He walked restlessly to and fro, debating a hundred questions in 
his mind. How would it do to go directly to Gloucester and tell the 
story to Mr. Browler senior ; then to take what remained of his life’s 
earnings and emigrate? Australia or America — he might begin afresh, 

But it was so flagrant a breach of trust, to gamble away that money. 
He could never face Browler. Better face the dread realities at the 
bottom of the chasm. He knelt down onthe rock and covered his 
face with his hands to shut out the starlight. There was also a faint 
streak in the eastern sky. When he looked up again a man stood 
before him. 

“Grippe!” 

He staggered to his feet and would have passed him, but he caught 
his arm and held him with a grasp of iron. 

“What are you doing, madman? Another step, and you would be 
in the abyss.” 

“Tknow. Let me go, Mr. Trumpley. I amruined. I have gambled 
in that infernal den and lost my partners’ money.” 

“Pooh! don’t be an ass. Money! Howmuch have you lost?” 

“Twenty-five hundred pounds.” 

“Bah! 1’ve been looking for you. I went into your chamber and 
waited for you an hour ; and not finding you I left written instructions 
for you in my portmanteau in your room. Here is the key. ‘There 
are twenty-five thousand pounds in the portmanteau, which I desire 
you to invest. Your commission is ten per centum ; take it out and 
repay your losses. Yonder comes the daylight— away with you! I 
shall have company here in a few minutes ; go down the hill on the 
other side. You will reach Baden in time for the first train. Give 
me your hand, man. Good-bye! Don’t go into the play-room ; that 
is the true Abime Noir.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE ENCOUNTER. 


Harold Trumpley had arrived at the Hotel d’Angleterre while Mr. 
Grippe was writing his last will and testament. He found his wife’s 
maid Marie, who told him an incoherent story of Mrs. Trumpley’s 
arrival and departure. The girl only knew that she had left in the 
train for Chalons ; she had gone down to the station, having been 
dismissed for the night, to bid adieu to a sister going to Paris, and 
saw Madame enter the same train. Monsieur le Capitaine was at 
Maison Rouge in the morning, and would perhaps know. 

Mr. Trumpley went to the play-room. After some search he found 
Captain Merton and M. Lamont in an ante-room. They had some 
broiled bones and champagne. . 

“Hillo, Trumpley!” said the Captain, hilariously. “Welcome! 
We will have in another bottle.” 
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“Not for me,” answered Mr. Trumpley ; “I came to ask you if you 
know of my wife’s departure for Chalons.” 

“Chalons!” said the sailor, with drunken gravity. “Well, well ! 
Belay that and start afresh. So she went to Chalons! You see, 
Lamont, our friend here has a female acquaintance in Chalons—ha, 
ha!—a certain Madame Hamet. He slips away yesterday to visit 
her, and some kind friend informs Madame Trumpley, and she 
naturally gives chase.” 

“Who was the kind friend?” said Trumpley. 

“ How the devil should I know?” answered Merton, rudely. 

“The kind friend lied. If you meet him, tell him from me that he 
is a liar and sneak.” 

“ Belay again,” said Merton. “You must take that back, Trump- 
ley ; the friend is a lady. She wrote a confidential note —” 

“Yes; I found it. Also the other, not written by a lady, but by a 
cowardly thief who dared not sign his name. It is one lie in both 
notes.” 

“Do you know who wrote them?” said Merton, slightly sobered. 

“T think I do,” answered Trumpley, with stern emphasis. 

“Then here is the answer!” said Merton, seizing his glass and 
dashing the wine in the scowling face of the other. In a moment he 
was caught by the throat, lifted from his chair, and after a shake that 
nearly dislocated his joints, was thrown in a heap on the floor. 
Lamont caught his arm as he rose. 

“When will you answer this?” said Merton, gasping. 

“When you will,” replied Trumpley, coldly. “You had better get 
sober first. Lamont, take the brute out and pump on him. If he 
wants me —” 

“Here and now!” said Merton, stamping violently. 

“Pooh! ‘The servants would have the house about our ears in two 
minutes. I shall be at L’Abime Noir at daybreak. Lamont, have 
you pistols?” 

“Truly, a superb pair. Helas! can we not reconcile this little © 
difference? No? Impossible? Eh bien! The sword is so much 
more quiet; I have also a pair of faultless blades. What say you, 
Merton?” 

“Mr. Trumpley has the selection. I know very little about the 
sword,” said Captain Merton, sullenly. 

“And I less,” replied Trumpley. “ Bring the pistols, Lamont. I 
will find a friend to accompany me. Aw revoir /” 

Three hours to spare. Mr. Trumpley filled several pages of letter 
paper, writing rapidly and without hesitation. When the task was 
completed, he sealed the packet and addressed it to Mr. Anthony 
Grippe. He took a large package of bank-notes from his breast, 
enclosed them in a separate envelope, and addressed it to the same 
person. ‘Taking these in his hand, he passed through the corridor to 
Mr. Grippe’s room, knocked, and receiving no answer, opened the 
door and entered. There was a light on the table, a portmanteau 
and a letter addressed to the bank at Gloucester. Mr. Grippe was 
not visible. Trumpley returned to his own apartment, and _ placing 
his packages in a small portmanteau, with his watch and seals, Dora’s 
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jewel-case, which he found in a drawer of the cabinet, and from which 
he took the two anonymous notes, he locked the portmanteau and 
took it to Grippe’s chamber, leaving it upon the table beside the 
other. He then put out Mr. Grippe’s light and closed his door. 
One hour gone. A servant passed as he regained his own room, 
and Mr. Trumpley stopped him at the door. 

“Tf I should not be here at seven o’clock, send Mrs. Trumpley’s 
maid to Maison Rouge at that hour in the carriage. I will leave a 
note on the cabinet. Will you remember?” 

“ Without doubt, Monsieur.” 

Trumpley put some silver in his ready hand and dismissed him, 
and then wrote his final note :— 


“Dear Sister Daisy :— Dora has gone to Chalons, and will probably 
be back to-morrow. [| enclose two notes which I found here. They 
are lies ; one written by Merton, the other by Miss Radcliffe. The 
former is a born liar; the latter has no cause for her malignant 
enmity except that I declined to make her mistress of Halidon. It 
pains me to write this of a woman, but it is true. I have a presenti- 
ment of impending calamity, and it has oppressed me for two days. A 
few hours hence it will be dispelled or confirmed. I go from this place 
to L’Abime Noir. If I return, you will not receive this note. My 
executor will have full particulars of the Chalons business. Farewell. 

“ HAROLD ‘TRUMPLEY.” 


It was after five o’clock when Mr. Trumpley climbed the hill of 
L’Abime Noir, and a few minutes after Mr. Grippe disappeared below 
the crest of the hill on one side M. Lamont and Captain Merton 
appeared upon the other. The Captain was dressed in black, his 
coat buttoned up to the throat. M. Lamont had a pistol-case under 
his arm. ‘They bowed ceremoniously to Trumpley, who quietly waited 
their approach. 

“ Monsieur Lamont,” he said, “I regret that I have not been able 
to find a second. Will you do me the favor to arrange the prelimi- 
naries of this encounter ?” 

“Ma foi!” said the Frenchman, “this is terribly irregular, Mon- 
sieur. Suppose anything serious should occur to both of you gentle- 
men? I should be compromised. Permit me to return to Baden, 
and I will find an acquaintance who will kindly act for you.” 

“Very well, Monsieur,” answered Trumpley. “ Entrust your pistols 
to me during your absence ; Captain Merton will wait with me.” 

“Lamont,” said Merton, hoarsely, “don’t be a fool! Load the 
weapons and place us.” 

“Eh bien! What is to be done? Do you not see—” 

“Listen,” said Trumpley ; “I will show you the way from all diffi- 
culty. Load one pistol. Go down yonder out of sight and make the 
preparations. If Captain Merton does not object, he shall have the 
choice when you return.” 

“There is no surgeon —” 

“No need of a surgeon ; only one of us will be damaged, and he 
will be beyond surgical skill. It is not necessary that both should 
die.” 
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“This is not a duel,” said the Frenchman ; “it is a murder.” 

“ Pish!” answered Trumpley ; “it is the only sensible method of 
settlement. I fought one duel with pistols, and I then swore that I 
would never fight another except in this manner. ‘The earth is not 
large enough to hold me and Captain Merton both on its surface. 
Unless he objects to my proposal, five minutes will suffice to show 
which of us shall remain.” 

“Let it be so, Lamont,” said Merton. “It is not usual, but if 
Mr. Trumpley had a friend here acting under his instructions, you 
would be compelled to acquiesce ; the choice is with him.” 

Mr. Lamont bowed gravely and retired below the brow of the hill. 
The two enemies stood a little apart, silent and calm. The little 
streak of light in the eastern horizon had widened, and the fleecy 
clouds that hung over the pathway of the coming sun were flecked 
with orange-spots. The gloom of the dismal plateau was deepened 
as the light increased, and the ray that shot from the edge of the 
bright disk fell upon the pallid faces of the two men, and lent to 
them a ghastly expression that was hideous. 

Mr. Lamont reappeared. He placed the case on the rock between 
them and raised the lid. The two pistols were side by side. 

“T will now retire,” said he, “to the shadow of the trees. When I 
reach them, I will turn and drop my handkerchief. You will have 
had time to select the weapons and cock them. When | regain my 
handkerchief, one of you will be dead.” 

And just as the sun wheeled above the horizon, flooding the earth 
with light, there was a sharp report on the verge of L’Abime Noir, 
and Harold Trumpley leaped from the ground and fell dead, shot 
through the heart. 

The Frenchman knelt down and turned the body over. 

“This is a bad affair, Captain Merton,” he said, sternly. “You 
English do not fight like human beings. We have no witness to 

rove the fairness of this encounter. I am ashamed of my part. 
it. 

“Is he dead?” said Merton. 

Lamont took up the hand of the dead man and withdrew the pistol 
from his relaxing grasp. 

“Your bullet has gone through him — dead as Henri Quatre.” 

“What need of witnesses?” said Merton, brutally. “Let us throw 
him into the cleft.” 

“Fi donc!” replied Lamont. “Come away! Leave him where he 
lies. You and I will cross the frontier and let some one else tell the 
story. I am dumb on the subject henceforth. dons /” 

And when the banker was seated in his office in Marseilles, and 
the white wings of Captain Merton’s ship were bearing him towards 
Malta, all Baden was ringing with the story of the English gentleman 
who had wandered away to the dismal hill, after winning fabulous 
sums from the bank, to be waylaid, robbed and murdered by some of 
the brigands who always flocked to the watering-place in the season. 
The body was carried to England to be laid in his ancestral tomb. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grahame followed shortly after, their departure being 
delayed by the lady’s serious illness, caused by the terrible shock. 
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New arrivals at the Hotel d’Angleterre filled up the vacated rooms, 
and bringing new gossip with them from the busy world without, they 
speedily chased away the memory of Harold ‘Trumpley and his party. 
Miss Radcliffe went to Geneva, thence to Italy, and when the winter 
came on she was at Naples, happening by a fortunate chance to find 
Captain Merton’s ship there. Maison Rouge was once more turned 
over to the owls and bats. Mr. Grahame went to Chalons the day 
after the duel, and brought back to his distracted wife no tidings of 
Dora ; and it was not until they were safe in the Blackfriars par- 
sonage, and her health partially restored, that he told her the sequel 
of the Chlons story. 

There had been a fire, sweeping away a dozen houses, and among 
them Number Four, Rue Saint Jean. A Sister of Charity, Sister 
Clementine, had been acquainted with the locality, and told of an 
English lady who had entered this house an hour before the fire. 
She had met her in the passage, seeking Madame Hamet, who had 
died two days before ; but no one had seen this lady come out, and 
among the few articles saved from the flames were a bonnet and 
shawl, charred and ruined, but not beyond identification. And these 
relics Mr. Grahame took away with him, assured that the hapless 
owner of them had passed through the dark portals at the same hour _ 
that her husband met his death at L’Abime Noir. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE WILL. 


In the name of God, amen. I, Harold Trumpley, of Halidon, 
Gloucester, gentleman, being in sound mind, albeit in sore distress, 
do make this my only will and testament. 

I give and bequeath to my dear wife, Dora Lennox Trumpley, all 
the property of which I die possessed, and that may be devised by 
will, subject to the conditions that follow: 

Whereas my death, if it should occur to-day, will have been caused 
by certain events in my past history, it is needful that I relate those 
events herein, in order that my executor shall appreciate the nature of 
the obligations resting upon him as my representative. 

Eight months ago I left Halidon greatly perplexed, owing to the 
condition of my estate, which had just been unfolded to me by my 
legal adviser, and also in doubt as to the success of long-cherished 
purposes and desires. I went to Paris, and finding acquaintances 
there, engaged in play night after night at the Strangers’ Club. I 
played ecarté with some success, winning every night for a week. 
Among other losers was a Monsieur Hamet, who rose from the 
table one night saying that such continued success could not be 
accounted for, except upon the supposition that I knew the cards 
by their backs. I had won a few thousand francs from this gentle- 
man. I demanded the instant retraction of this injurious and false 
charge, and as he persisted I invited him to the Bois du Boulogne. 
We met the next morning and fought with pistols, and it was my dire 
misfortune to kill him at the first fire. My second hurried me away 
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to Chalons, where I remained until the danger of arrest was over. 
While there, I learned that the widow of this gentleman lived there 
with an infant daughter. They were in poor circumstances ; he was 
a writer engaged upon one of the daily papers in Paris, and the family 
revenues ended with his life. 

Ihad rooms in Ch4lons, at No. 4 Rue St. Jean, and Madame Hamet 
took the second floor of the same house. I frequently met the child 
in the passages, was attracted by her prattle, and was led by her to 
her mother’s apartments, where I discovered her relationship to the 
man I had slain. It was clear that the support of this helpless family 
devolved upon me, and during the past eight months I have supplied 
their wants out of my scanty revenues. ‘Two days ago I was sud- 
denly summoned to Chalons by the announcement of Madame 
Hamet’s approaching death. I arrived one hour before she died, and 
she confided the little Heloise to my care with her latest breath. 

I took the child away from the death-chamber, and gave her in 
charge of Madame Villaire, at the convent of Saint Jacques (where 
she is known as Sister Clementine). I paid her the needful expenses 
of the child’s maintenance and education for five years. I made 
this large payment because I was oppressed with a presentiment of 
approaching death, which still clings to me. 

I spoke of scanty revenues. Since my marriage I have heard 
from my solicitor, who assured me that my estate would bear no 
more encumbrance, and that he could furnish me with no more 
money. The last mortgage was created on the eve of my marriage, 
yielding me only two thousand pounds, all of which was expended 
except a hundred, with which I entered the play-room at Baden on 
Monday night last. I played wildly and recklessly, and won twenty- 
Six thousand pounds. Out of this money I have paid my local bills at 
Baden and the expenses referred to at Chalons, and the remainder, 
twenty-five thousand pounds in notes on the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France, I herewith place in the hands of my executor. 

The charges I put upon him relate first to the infant Heloise. I 
desire that he shall go to Chalons immediately, see the child, confer 
with Madame Villaire, and make such arrangements as seem best to 
him for the future. While he lives, and while Heloise lives, I charge 
him to be a father to her, as I would have been, and to see that she 
is reared a gentlewoman ; and if she should marry at proper age, to 
see that she is portioned as becomes a daughter of my house. My 
wife will approve of this arrangement, and will approve of my pur- 
pose to leave the twenty-five thousand pounds in the hands of my 
executor — er property, but subject to this charge. 

The second charge relates to Halidon. After my death the 
mortgages will be foreclosed and the property will be sold. I desire 
my executor to purchase this estate, in the name of Dora Lennox 
Trumpley, should she be alive at the date of such sale; and if not, 
to purchase it in his own name, holding it in trust for final disposal 
as follows: 

Failing my wife, whose death alone can divert the inheritance from 
her, my sister, Edith Trumpley, is the natural inheritor of Halidon, 
and of all my estate. She has an annuity of five hundred pounds, 
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under my father’s will, the principal of which reverts to Halidon and 
its owner at her death. This will, made by our father, Oswald 
Trumpley, is peculiar. Proud of his pure Saxon blood, he expressly 
provides that Halidon shall not pass to a female of the race, but may 
.pass to her son, “if his father is of pure Saxon strain,” and if this 
son take the name of Trumpley at his majority. In the absence of 
formal entail, my solicitor informs me, this provision could not be 
sustained ; but the desire of my father thus clearly expressed, has 
with me all the force of a legal enactment. I therefore cannot 
bequeath Halidon to Edith, directly ; but it is my will and desire 
that my executor shall hold this estate until the son of my sister shall 
attain his majority, being the son of a Saxon gentleman, and shall 
assume the name of his maternal grandfather, Oswald Trumpley, 
when my executor will place him in possession of my estate and its 
accretions. 

These general directions also apply to the furniture at present in 
the house, and to all such movable property, such as carriages and 
the like, as may now pertain to the establishment. I desire and will 
that the general arrangement of the house and grounds shall not be 
changed, in so far as change may be avoided ; that the deer in the 
park shall be cared for, and the adornment of the grounds which I 
have begun shall be continued and completed. 

The record of my marriage will be found at the British Legation 
in Paris. I met my wife there unexpectedly, less than three months 
ago, and we came to Baden, after spending a week at Chalons. I 
have not communicated with any one in England, excepting my 
solicitor, and to him I said nothing of my marriage, as our corres- 
pondence related only to pecuniary arrangements. 

I prefer that all the visible property standing in my‘name shall be 
sold under the various liens upon it, because I cannot enumerate my 
debts, and the law will thus liquidate all that are just. The money 
entrusted to my executor is intended to begin afresh the formation of 
an estate, to be inherited, first, by my wife, and second, by the son of 
my sister, without any possible claims to be contested. 

But it is also necessary to provide for the failure of this second 
intention. Should there be no male heir born to Edith Trumpley, 
or should such an heir be born not of Saxon paternity, then my 
executor is hereby invested with all the rights herein conveyed, 
with no conditions or limitations excepting those relating to Heloise. 

And I name and appoint Mr. Anthony Grippe, banker, of Glou- 
cester, England, at present in Baden, my sole executor; and I do 
cheerfully place all these trusts in his hands, relying confidently upon 
his known integrity ; and I hereby give and bequeath to him ten per 
centum of the moneys conveyed as his commission for the faithful 
appropriation of the residue. And I will and devise that so much of 
those moneys as may remain in his hands after the purchase of Hali- 
don shall be employed by him in his business, and such a proportion 
of the gains upon it as he shall decide to be just shall be added to 
the totai transferred by him to the first and second inheritors herein- 
before described. If my wife shall survive me, and obtain posses- 
sion of Halidon, as provided in this testament, then I desire my 
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executor to furnish her with her just proportion of such interest or 
profits until the maturity and marriage of Heloise, as provided herein ; 
and after this event, I will and desire that she, Dora Lennox 
Trumpley, shall assume the absolute custody and control of all my 
estate. 

The presentiment of evil under which I write this will and testa- 
ment is not new to me, and hitherto some calamity has always 
followed these premonitions. This time the feeling is peculiar] 
portentous, and I feel a similar apprehension of impending evil 
threatening my wife. In so far as I am able, I earnestly pray that 
evil may be averted from her ; yet I make these additional provisions 
lest the presentiment should prove truer than my petitions. 

Done at Baden-Baden this twenty-ninth day of August, in the year 
1845. Witness my hand and seal. 
Haro_p Trump-ey of Halidon. 


JuLEs PREESET, Commissionaire. 
ADOLPHE DuMas. 


Witnesses: 

Mr. Grippe read this document in the gray morning-light while the 
train from Baden was receding from that town at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, and before the first stopping-place was reached he had 
made some changes in his luggage. 

The package of bank-notes he placed in the leg of his boot, the 
will in a pocket on the inside of his waistcoat, the watch and seals in 
the other boot-leg, carefully wrapped in various papers; and he 
dropped Mr. Trumpley’s portmanteau, now emptied, out the car- 
window when the train was crossing a stream. It was bound with 
heavy brass hoops, and he saw it turn over once and then disappear 
under the rushing waters. His carriage contained no other passen- 
gers, perhaps because he had indulged in a cigarette or two while 
waiting at the station, and the pleasant odor of stramonium did not 
ys the three or four voyagers who thrust their noses in at the 

oor. 

Arrived at Chalons, he promptly sought and found Sister Clemen- 
tine, who fortunately understood English. He saw the child, bright 
and happy, totally unconscious of her bereavement; and leaving his 
address with Madame Villaire, who seemed to be an authority at the 
convent, he arranged for monthly reports to be sent him at Gloucester, 
_and formally assumed the charge of Heloise and the direction of her 
future. The name of the banker impressed the ex-court lady, whose 
husband had signed himself “De la Villaire”— much more pro- 
foundly than that of Trumpley de Halidon. Such is life. 

When all was done, he had time to catch the Paris train. Here he 
remained until the succeeding day, sleeping in his boots. On the 
following morning he deposited his money with Messrs. Delisle Fréres, 
thereby reducing the apparent development of his calves materially. 
Twenty-five hundred pounds were placed to the credit of Browler 
Brothers, and twenty-two thousand five hundred to the credit of 
Anthony Grippe. 

On the third day he was in Gloucester. Mr. Browler senior met 
him at the station; he had a paper containing a tragic story. Mr. 
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Harold Trumpley had been murdered near Baden, and his wife, 
ministering to a sick woman at ChAlons, had fallen asleep after a 
tiresome journey, and perished in the flames of a conflagration that 
had swept away half a street. Mr. Grippe could answer no questions, 
as he was momently strangling under an aggravated attack of asthma, 
which kept him abed nine days, at the end of which period people 
forgot he had been to Baden. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Exit Dora. 


Instead of getting out at the proper station, Dora left the railway- 
carriage at Cannon Street. It was early twilight, and the city streets 
were thronged. She was jostled by the hurrying crowds, and after 
passing St. Paul’s churchyard, she turned down a quiet street and 
paused irresolute at a door-step. While she stood, the door opened 
and a woman came out. 

“Lodgins, mum?” she said, looking curiously at the worn face. 
“Lodgins? First floor back wacant —ten shillin’ a week. Will you 
look at the rooms?” 

“Yes,” replied Dora, promptly. ‘Can you get fie some tea and a 
chop?” 

“Surely ; walk in, mum. ’Ere’s the rooms. Commodious. You 
can see the river from the winder over this. Tea and achop? Four- 
and-six, mum. Ah, furrin gold! ‘Take off yer cloak, mum. Oh, 
only a cape. Will you wait, mum, for the tea? I'll be back ina 
jiffy.” 

, HAnd bring a doctor,” said Dora, as the woman was leaving ; 
“something ails my head.” 

“All right, mum, There’s a doctor at the corner ; I'll ’ave him 
in a jiffy.” 

While she was gone Dora undressed rapidly. As she took off her 
stays, she noticed a little rent exposing the whalebone, and with a 
cunning smile on her face she thrust two or three Napoleons into the 
opening, leaving eight or nine in her purse. When the landlady 
returned, followed by a bald old gentleman with green goggles over 
his eyes, Dora was abed. 

“What is your name ?” said she. 

“ Mrs. ’Arris, mum.” 

“Well, Mrs. Harris, here is my purse ; please take care of it for 
me. Doctor —are you the doctor?” 

“Yes. Let me have your hand. So. You are fatigued. Where 
do you suffer?” 

“My head. Can you give me something to make me sleep? I 
have not slept for three days. Ah me! shall I ever sleep again?” 

“T shall give you a draught; Mrs. Harris will get it,” answered 
the doctor. “Keep quiet as youcan. We will be better to-morrow 
perhaps.” 

Mrs. Harris brought the draught and a cup of tea in due time ; 
also a chop done to a turn. ‘ 
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“’Changed your furrin gold, mum,” she began ; “sixteen shillin’s. 
One week’s rent, ten ; tea and chop, four-and-six ; bread and butter, 
sixpence. I ’ave the hodd shillin’ in your purse, mum, Try to 
swaller a bite, mum. You'll pay the doctor for the draught. Take 
it now, mum? The ’andle is off the cup; but you won’t mind that. 
Can't eat your chop? Well, drink the tea, poor dear! Which you 
’avent told me your name, mum, if any one should call.” 

“Madame Hamet, Numero Quatre, Rue Saint Jean,’ 
rousing herself with difficulty. 

“Can’t remember all that,” muttered the landlady. “Will you ’ave 
anything more, mum?” 

“No. Run out please, and take away the light.” 

Mrs. Harris retired to the kitchen, taking the untasted supper with 
her. While she munched the chop, she counted Dora’s money and 
soliloquised. 

“Nine furrin pieces and a shillin’,’ she said. “The doctor will 
’ave to be paid ; I'll lay aside a couple for him. That leaves seven. 
She talks purty fair Hinglish. I must git a girl to wait on her, of 
course. ‘That’s another. And I’m worrited so with her furrin ways 
and her sickness that I'll ’ave a spell myself. ‘That’s two more. 
Four furrin pieces won’t go a great way if she is sick long. Must 
ask the doctor.” 

During the next four days and nights Dora struggled with death 
and the doctor. She had left Baden in vigorous health, and this fact 
saved her life. On the fifth morning Mrs. Harris found her propped 
up with the pillows, pale and languid, but evidently in her right mind. 
She had repeated the same sentence a hundred times in the four 
days, and nothing else: “Madame Hamet, Numero Quatre, Rue 
Saint Jean.” 

The doctor was with the landlady. Mrs. Trumpley was looking 
wistfully at the long tangled tresses of white hair that hung upon her 
neck and shoulders. 

“It has turned white since I have been ill,” she said. “How long 
have I been here?” 

“Five days, Madam,” answered the doctor. “We are better 
to-day ; the crisis was last night, Madam Hamet.” 

Dora looked at him steadily without replying. 

“We need nourishment above everything. Can you take some 
gruel?” 

“ye.” 

“ And some beef-tea?” 

“Yea.” 

“And some port-wine? Mrs. Harris, 7’// send the wine. Open 
the shutter, please. Ah, the light hurts your eyes.” : 

“Yes. Can you get me glasses like yours?” 

“The very thing. Mrs. Harris, send to the surgery in half-an-hour. 
I will leave the wine and the glasses —” 

“And your bill, Doctor,” said the patient. “Mrs. Harris, you 
have my purse.” 

“Yes, mum,” replied the landlady, rather appalled by the sudden 
restoratton of reason, and rather subdued by the quiet authority in 
Dora's manner, “’Ere it is, mum, I’ve ’ad to spend some —” 


’ said Dora, 
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“No doubt, Mrs. Harris. Thank you. We will settle to-morrow. 
I feel almost able to go out. May I venture, Doctor?” 

“Well, not to-day, Madam,” replied the doctor; “we are not 
so strong as we think. When we can take — hum — say a beef-steak 
with relish — say to-morrow. We have had a severe attack ; nothing 
but a strong constitution and the most watchful attendance and most 
prompt treatment of symptoms could have brought us through. Allow 
me,” and he felt her pulse. “Ninety-one ; a little febrile still, 
but the crisis is past. I think we can rely upon the vis medicatrix 
now. And the wine —” 

“Will not beer do as well, Doctor? Ido not like wine.” 

“Ah, well, perhaps,” answered the doctor, relinquishing two 
shillings profit with a struggle ; “if we think beer agrees with us 
better. Bass, Mrs. Harris.” 

In the evening Dora was up and dressed. Mrs. Harris had brought 
her a paper, and it contained the frightful story that Mr. Grippe had 
heard on his return to Gloucester, with some additions. Mr. Harold 
Trumpley of Halidon, Gloucester, had been waylaid and murdered 
near Baden, and his body had been brought across Channel and 
interred with the bones of his ancestors at Merton. His wife had 
died at Chalons, and her body had been consumed in the great fire 
described in a previous paper. Dord read this account twenty times, 
as if trying to fix the tragic events in her memory. ‘There was a dull 
sensation in her mind less agonising than would have been possible 
had she not been more or less demented. ‘The journey from Baden 
to London was like a troubled dream, in the midst of which the episode 
at Chdlons, with the dead woman on the bed, the incessant sweep of 
the rain, and the forlorn horror of her own condition, betrayed and 
cast out, were the salient points. She dimly remembered her arrival 
at her lodgings, and the secretion of the few coins in her stays. ‘The 
deati of her husband seemed the natural accompaniment of the story, 
and the sense of bereavement was less acute than the sense of un- 
speakable injury and wrong done to her. ‘The memory of her sister 
was apparently effaced entirely, and there gradually grew upon her a 
positive doubt of her own identity. She crept into bed at last with- 
out undressing, and once in the night she arose, and with her white 
hair streaming around her she paced the narrow chamber, somnam- 
bulic. Crazed, positively ; yet retaining such semblance of reason 
that no one ignorant of her previous history would have suspected the 
aberration. 

She was up early the next day. Mrs. Harris brought her a beef- 
steak and beer; her bodily health came back rapidly, and her 
appetite was ravenous. After breakfast she sat an hour or two poring 
over the paper again. She read and re-read the dismal paragraph, 
and finally tore off that side of the sheet and put it in her pocket. 
As she was folding the fragment, a word on the opposite side caught 
her eye. It was an advertisement: 

“Wanted: A housekeeper, to take charge of Beechwood, near 
Gloucester, at present unoccupied. Apply, with references, to Mr. 
Codicil, Number Six, Old Court, City, at ten o’clock a. mM.” 

When she had read this two or three times, laboring to fix the 
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locality of “Old Court” in her mind, she suddenly started up and 
went into the street. At the door she met Mrs. Harris. 

“Lawks!” said that lady; “you come on me like a ghost! Are 
you going out? You ’ave no bonnet.” 

“« Lend me yours,” replied Dora, promptly. 

“?Taint fit for the likes 0’ you,” said the landlady, taking it off, 
however. Dora tied it on her head, and going to the corner, which 
was a cab-stand, entered one of the vehicles. ‘Ihe driver touched his 
hat as he closed the door. 

“ Number six, Old Court.” 

She paid the fare when the cabman let her out, and walked up the 
stone steps, glancing at the sigrs on the doors in the hall. A boy 
came out of one of the offices, and stared at her curiously. 

“ Where is Mr. Codicil’s ?” she asked. 

“Tn ’ere, mum,” answered the boy; “walk in, mum. He will be 
’ere every minnit now. Take a seat, mum.” 

Left to herself, she began to arrange her thoughts. What should 
she say to Mr. Codicil? She took out tle bit of paper and read the 
advertisement again. References! 

And then by that mysterious faculty or instinct, or what you may 
please to call it, by which insane persons reach swift decisions, she 
emerged from the difficulty on.the instant. She had noticed a 
stationer’s shop adjoining Number six, and she quietly walked out of 
the office, down the steps and into the shop. 

“ A sheet of note-paper, please,” she said to the shopman ; “a pen 
and ink and envelope,” and she laid a sixpence on the counter. 

And when Mr. Codicil arrived, half-an-hour later, he found an old 
woman with green spectacles and a poke-bonnet waiting patiently in 
his office. She seemed to be deaf, but put a note in his hand, which 
he opened and read as follows : 


“ BEECHWOOD, October 1st, 1844. 
“The bearer, Mrs. Hamet, is well known to me, and I confidently 
recommend her to any one needing a housekeeper, as eminently trust- 
worthy and capable. Dora LENNOX.” 


Mrs. Harris never saw the old poke-bonnet, and never received 
the pay for it directly ; and though she referred to the loss of it so long 
as she remained above-ground as a heinous robbery, she probably had 
secured its value in her previous provisions against contingencies 
while she had custody of Dora’s purse. 
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BOOK V.—SOME ODD TRICKS. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
ANOTHER. 


The Third Book in this history closed with the account of an in- 
terview between Mr. Wailes and Mr. Radcliffe Merton which was the 
reverse of friendly. There had been a growing coolness between 
these old friends, and their later intercourse had been marked by 
-sundry cross-purposes, and the creation of sundry suspicions on either 
side. First of all, each had detected the other’s admiration of 
Mabel ; and the knowledge that each possessed of Mr. Clinton’s rapid 
progress in that lady’s favor did not modify their private antagonism. 
It was one of those cases in which a junction of forces against a 
common enemy was not to be thought of. The young men had dis- 
covered that they were predestined rivals at the Halidon dinner-table, 
only by intercepting glances, bold on one side and shy on the other. 
Next came the revelation to Trumpley that Mr. Merton was on good 
terms with Blauvelt, and Merton’s discovery that Trump was silent 
and suspicious. Therefore, when Radcliffe failed in his financial 
scheme, the smouldering fires burst out, and a first-class quarrel 
ensued. It is very probable if Mabel had remained at Blackfriars, 
their old friendship would not have terminated so rudely. Radcliffe 
had learned to endure what he called Trump’s “ milk-soppishness,” 
after many trials of his patience when Wailes steadfastly refused to 
join in his questionable adventures ; and Wailes had learned to wink 
at Rad’s numerous aberrations, under the delusion that he would be 
wiser when he grew older. But now the br€ach was positive and past 
the possibility of healing ; their old relations could never be restored. 
A pair of gentle eyes had enlightened them both together. 

Mr. Grippe came into Trumpley’s office at three o’clock, with his 
hat on. 

“Letters all gone?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Trump. 

“ Are you going to move to-morrow?” 

“No, sir; this evening.” 

“Humph! you are prompt. Come on; I have to send the 
carriage to Merton this afternoon, and I will send you init. Give 
me your arm, please ; you can set me down at Halidon.” 

When Mr. Grippe got out, and the lodge-gates were out of sight, 
‘Wailes arranged in his mind the proceedings that would be necessary. 
To get out of Rose Cottage was the first thing, and to get out all the 
Wailes property was the next. The furnityre belonged to the house. 
They had taken all their belongings in trunks a year or two ago when 
they arrived from the Continent. He would stop at Rose Cottage 
long enough to tell his mother of Rad’s rudeness, and then go on to 
Merton and hire a van. They would go directly to Gloucester to the 
Royal Hotel, and find a permanent home to-morrow. 

18 
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Arrived at the stile, James opened the carriage-door, and as Trump 
descended, that grave footman handed him a letter. 

“For Missus Wailes, sir,’ said James. “I’m to wait for a 
hanswer.” ' 

“ Are you going to the village, James?” answered Trump ; “if so, 
T’ll go with you in a minute.” 

. “Dunno, sir. I foller your directions,” said James ; “ Mr. Grippe 
said I would get my horders from you.” 

Wondering what this could mean, Trumpley crossed the stile and 
met his mother on the little lawn. She was snipping off some late 
roses for the dinner-table. 

“Why, Trump,” she said, advancing to meet -him, “ what is the 
matter? You are nearly two hours before your time.” 

“ Nothing, Mother ; only we have to move. Mr. Merton wants the 
Cottage.” 

“ Mr. Merton?” 

“Yes ; Mr. Radcliffe Merton. I told him we would vacate it to- 
morrow, and he said he would like to have it this afternoon. Mr. 
Grippe was kind enough’to send me down in his carriage. I will go 
to Merton and get a van, and come back in a cab. We can go to 
Gloucester easily before dark, and to-morrow we will find a house. I 
am sorry to take you away from your flowers, Mother ; but it was not 
my fault.” ’ 

Mrs. Wailes had the roses in a dainty little apron ; she let go the 
corners as Trump spoke, and the flowers were scattered over the 
green lawn. She walked over them towards the house. 

“ Away with you, Trump!” she said ; “ you can tell me about it as 
we go. I will pack up while you are gone. Trump, agree with the 
man about the price ; you are such a reckless vagabond! And you 
think you are rolling in wealth, with your twelve hundred a year. 
What letter is that?” e 

“Oh, I forgot it, Mother,” answered Trump. “It is from Mr. 
Grippe, I suppose ; James gave it to me at the stile. I’m off!” 

“Stop, sir! Let us see what — Hey! it is quite an epistle. Let 
us sit down here and read. What a nice hand he writes! It is far 
better than yours, Trump.” 

Spreading the sheet out upon her lap, the good lady read: 


“ Dear Madam :— The late Mr. Trumpley entrusted me with certain 
moneys before his death, with written instructions, which may now be 
carried out. Your compliance with some provisions is needful ; and 
one of these provisions is, that you shall reside at Halidon. Your 
apartments over the South Terrace have been carefully kept as you 
left them, and they now wait your return. I beg you to occupy them 
at once—this evening. I send the carriage for you, and the spring 
cart will be at Rose Cottage before you will have packed your trunks. 
Mr. Trumpley Wailes’ room is also prepared, and his occupation of it 
is also a part of these instructions, At the proper time I will produce 
these documents, and hope to satisfy you that I have faithfully carried 
out your brother’s wishes. 

“J may add, that Mr. Radcliffe Merton’s rather sudden notice to 
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vacate Rose Cottage had nothing whatever to do with the arrange- 
ment. I had prepared my household for your arrival before I left 
Halidon this morning. 
“T have the honor to be, dear Madam, 
“Very respectfully your obed’t servant, 
“ ANTHONY GRIPPE.” 


Mother and son looked at each other in mute bewilderment. 

“ What does this mean, Trump?” 

“ What does this mean, Mother?” 

And they glared at each other again. 

“ My son,” said Mrs. Wailes, “you have not done well in conceal- 
ing from me your real feelings.” 

“Concealing from you, Mother!” answered Trump, with a guilty 
blush ; “ what can you mean?” 

“Tf you have known, or even suspected that Mr. Grippe was stark 
mad, you should have told me. You must have seen some symptoms 
of insanity before this proof arrived. What has he said to you?” 

' “Nothing about this ; I am utterly at a loss to account for it. May 
1 read the note? Thank you, ma’am. ‘Mr. Trumpley Wailes’ room!’ 
I have no room ; I can never have a room at Halidon.” 

“Has Mr. Grippe said anything about Mabel to you, sir?” 

“No, ma’am — yes, ma’am—that is—I don’t know. He said he 
would help me find some one. I told him it was too late—” 

“Too late! What in the world do you mean, Trumpley ?” 

“JT mean that Miss Grahame has already made her choice, or has 
allowed herself to be chosen by — by — another —” 

“ Another what? Another great booby! Anpther? You are as 
mad as Mr. Grippe. Another? Oh you precious simpleton! What 
have you said to her?” 

“Not a word, Mother.” 

“Who is Another, Trump?” 

“Mr. Clinton. It is all right, Mother. He is a gentleman; he 
has plenty of money; he is good-looking. I like him, and I am 
resolved ‘to conquer the foolish repugnance I feel. He invited me 
to-day to begin my week at Beechwood to-night, and I accepted. I 
am going there, with your permission —” 

“ And I am going to Halidon. I will find out the bottom of this 
Another business before I sleep.” 

“Oh, Mother, I entreat you do not even hint to Miss Grahame 
that I have indulged in these foolish dreams! Please let events take 
their course ; it was only a passing fancy —” 

“Tf I did not know you were telling stories I’d knock you down, sir. 
Come, help me pack up—you infant! Another! Oh you wretch!” 

Mr. Wailes followed her submissively. There was some very hasty 
packing done. Trump’s portmanteau was put in the carriage, the 
spring-cart was laden with trunks and boxes, and they bade adieu to 
Rose Cottage by starlight. The keys were sent to Merton Park by 
Milly Galt, who blundered along the lane with her apron to her eyes. 
She also had a neat little note from Mrs. Wailes to Miss Lucy, in 
which she regretted that she had not sooner known Mr. Radcliffe’s 
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wish to have the Cottage, and enclosing the rent up to the end of the 
quarter, and announcing the fact that she would be at Halidon, where 
she hoped to meet her and dear Sybil, with her compliments to the 
Squire, her love to Sybil, and was very affectionately hers, Edith 
Trumpley Wailes. 

“It seems to me, Trump,” quoth Mrs. Wailes, as they lost sight of 
Milly, “that Miss Lucy can detect a striking resemblance now be- 
tween Mr. Radcliffe Merton and Another.” 

“Whom do you mean, Mother?” 

“JT mean that amiable quadruped from Berkshire that the Squire 
persists in showing to all his visitors, and that grunts with so much 
satisfaction when you fill his trough.” 

“Don’t be too hard on Rad, Mother. He was in a great rage, 
and I am afraid I tantalised him. Poor Rad! he is eaten up with 
selfishness. I said some hard things to him, as he enraged me by 
his insolent tones. He was constantly implying that Mr. Grippe had 
made a mistake in clothing me with such powers, and that I was in- 
sufferably conceited on account of my sudden promotion.” 

“T hope you did not quarrel, Trump,” said his mother. 

“Oh no! Rad Merton will not quarrel with me very seriously.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he knows I can polish him off. We have tried the gloves 
and the foils to his entire satisfaction. I never knew Rad to engage 
in a contest where the result was doubtful.” 

“That remark will match my reference to the gentleman from 
Berkshire,” said Mrs. Wailes. “ Radcliffe is a scamp, Trumpley.” 

“Yes, a regular scamp.” 

“We will let him off now with no worse title. I hope you and he 
will be better strangers hereafter. Younever8awhis mother? Well, 
I will tell you a secret, Trump, which must go no farther. She is 
hateful!” 

Mrs. Wailes said this so emphatically that the carriage stopped. 
They looked up, and found that the lodge-gates of Halidon were 
swinging open. ‘Trump alighted and took his portmanteau. 

“ You will make my excuses to Mr. Grippe, Mother. A previous 
engagement, you know ; Mr. Clinton invited me as I passed Beech- 
wood this morning.” 

“TI suppose I might say two previous engagements,” whispered 
Mrs. Wailes ; “ Mr. Clinton’s engagement to Another—or did you 
say there was an engagement?” 

“IT never asked, ma’am.” 

“Well, suppose you ask him to-night. Do, Trump, just to satisfy 
my curiosity.” 

“ Not I, Mother.” 

‘I suppose you will let me hear from you occasionally ; and I sup- 
pose I may drop you a line occasionally from Halidon, that is if you 
take any interest in Halidon?” 

“While you are there, Mother, I take great interest.” 

“And Another? Good-night, Trump. Come nearer, my son, and 
let me whisper. You poor goose, you milksop, you darling boy, don’t 
be such a blockhead! There is no such thing in the wide-world as 
Another ; and if there were, I’d— poison him. Good-night.” 
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A RICE-PLANTATION AS IT USED TO BE.. 


HE desolation of war, and of a peace which has been latent 

war, have so completely effaced the distinctive features of 
“ Life on a Southern Plantation” as it used to be, that I feel sure a 
sketch from nature will not prove uninteresting, as the descriptions 
generally met with in popular tales are almost always too grandilo- 
quent and unsatisfactory, when not absolutely untrue. Besides, the 
peculiarities of the cultivation of the great staple of South Carolina 
and its preparation for market are also but little known to many on 
whose table it forms a common dish. 

On the banks of one of the noble rivers which flow past our loved 
City by the Sea lies our ancestral home, which for near three-fourths 
of a century has witnessed “the gathering of the clan” as merry 
Christmas-tide and the joyous spring-time in turn gave a few brief 
weeks to the school-boys and girls and dignified collegians. My 
great-grandmother was one of those brave old matrons of the Revo- 
lutionary War who, when at the fall of Charleston her husband and 
brothers, among forty of the most prominent citizens, were sent on 
the prison-ships to St. Augustine to be retained as hostages, accom- 
panied them on board, cheering their drooping hearts at the parting 
moment ; then in all the dark and trying hours which followd proved 
so staunch and uncompromising a rebel that, despairing of conquering 
her proud spirit, the petty tyrant who then held military sway banished 
her with her numerous family to Philadelphia, where she remained till 
her loved ones were released. She never saw her husband again, for 
when she arrived at Philadelphia she was met by a friend with the 
tidings of his death on board ship just after reaching that port. -In 
after years she presided at her country-seat as lady of the manor, 
with such generous hospitality to her wide but closely united circle of 
children, step-children and grand-children, nieces and nephews, by 
whom her house was always filled, and lavished so much care and 
labor on the extensive pleasure-grounds which lay between the house 
and the fertile rice-fields beyond, often employing upon them alone 
ten or twelve “hands,” as the negroes were called, that finally her 
property became seriously embarrassed, and in turn involved my grand- 
father. He was resting on the comfortable independence gained as 
one of the prominent lawyers of his native city, while his numerous 
sons were just graduating or studying at the most celebrated institu- 
tions of the times — Yale, Philadelphia Medical College, and others. 
All was freely given up to liquidate his mother’s debts, and once 
more he turned to his profession. The habits of the aged are not 
easily changed, and the first shock over, the stately old lady soon 
returned to her former style of life, spending more than she made, 
living three-fourths of the year at the plantation, where she was 
“monarch of all she surveyed,” then returning to the city in her 
coach and four (this being before steamboats were invented), while 
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her household retinue preceded her a few days in the plantation 
schooner, which was as much a part of the establishment as the 
carriage. Again did her debts overwhelm her, and this time a 
wealthy old bachelor-friend of the family bought and presented the 
old homestead to my grandmother, whose Christian fortitude under 
these and other severe trials had increased his admiration for her 
noble character. Thus when soon after, my father, having just 
graduated under the distinguished Dr. Rush, returned to his birth- 
place to take charge of the planting while awaiting practice among 
the families and negroes of the surrounding planters, he found no 
wealth at command ; indeed, he himself was without a dollar. Years 
passed, and by prudence combined with careful observation and 
willingness to accept the ever-progressive truths of science, he be- 
came one of the most successful planters on the river, and in time, 
after marrying and purchasing a neighboring place, gave up practice 
and settled down on the old family home, which he owned at the 
time of which I am writing. 

Along the edge of the river, where once dense swamps of cypress 
afforded hiding-places to the Indians, lay the rice-fields, protected 
from the adjacent waters by high banks, wide enough for a man on 
horseback, and pierced at intervals by wooden flood-gates or “trunks,” 
by which the water could be admitted to the crop when needed. The 
fields were laid out in regular parallelograms, divided by deep but 
narrow ditches, which afforded thorough drainage. Other fields lay 
more inward on the borders of a small, deep creek, up which the 
schooner could run and drop anchor but a few yards from the large 
mill worked by water-power, where the rice was pounded and prepared 
for market. Near by on one hand was another large barn with mill 
attached. This worked by mules, threshed the grain or ground corn ; 
and around lay the extensive barn-yard, with its surface almost as 
hard as a floor, and as clean. On the other side were the overseer’s 
house and outbuildings, and at a little distance, in another group, the 
carpenter’s, blacksmith’s and cooper’s shops, for all the barrels needed 
for sending the crop to market were made on the place. Truly it was 
a little world within itself. I had almost forgotten one item found 
quite advantageous in the government of that miniature: world —a 
small house near the overseer’s, divided into four narrow cells not 
much larger than a stateroom, where runaways, inveterate idlers and 
other delinquents were locked up in solitude for days at a time, or 
merely at night when the day’s work was over, and it seldom failed 
of happy effect. A broad, firm wagon-road led through extensive 
corn-fields, past the negro-village, which merits a particular descrip- 
tion in due time, to the dwelling-house. It was no “stately mansion 
with marble floors, and frescoed walls hung with copies from the old 
masters,” &c., but a very unpretending frame-building on a brick 
basement, containing, besides large dining- and sitting-rooms and 
pantry, but seven chambers, the upper ones with roofs partially 
sloped. It boasted no architectural beauty, but its air of simple 
dignity and content was enhanced by the scores of years which had 
darkened its homely walls. The basement contained the store-rooms, 
where powder and shot, leather, hogsheads of molasses and other 
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such supplies were kept under the master’s private key, while the 
mistress’s was filled with barrels of pork and bacon and kits of salt 
fish, festooned with hams and sausages and the scores of other good 
things which supplied her bountiful table, their own herds, flocks 
and poultry-yards furnishing ample varieties of dainty fare ; to which 
were added the canvas-back, teal, and English wild ducks, which, 
driven from the ice-bound North in dense flocks, found rich feeding- 
gtounds on the large rice-field at the foot of the garden, which, flooded 
in winter, formed the mill-pond. As there were no places of purchase 
nearer than the city, thirty miles away, each planter was obliged to be 
dependent on his own resources. Either bank of the river was lined 
by places owned by gentlemen of equal birth and education, who 
possessed besides the extensive forests lying beyond, and as they 
were united in interest, effectually prevented the setting-up of any 
country-stores, those prolific sources of corruption and drunkenness. 
Still further to check the introduction of liquor, to which the negroes 
are much addicted, they were forbidden to trade with the steamboats 
which plied weekly up the river, their masters offering fair prices for 
their eggs and chickens, and supplying them in return, at wholesale 
prices, with good coffee, sugar, tobacco and homespun, or sending to 
town for the gay calicoes or bright chequered Madras kerchiefs used 
as turbans they might fancy instead. 

But this digression has led me away from “the servants’ hall,” 
where the old gray-headed butler “ Daddy Peter” held sway over 
three or four half-grown lads; “the dairy,” opening from it, whose 
shelves were filled with the produce of half-a-dozen well-fed milch- 
cows, which kept us amply supplied with fresh butter and delicious 
“clabber” all winter, in spite of the large amount of milk consumed 
at table and in generous desserts; the “lumber-room,” converted 
into a sleeping-place for the boys when tbe house was full, much 
to their delight, as it gave such capital opportunity for slipping 
out without disturbing others to join a “coon hunt” at night; and 
last among the “ offices,” included in the basement, was the large 
latticed wood-room, kept filled by a four-team wagon every few days 
heavily loaded with huge logs of well-seasoned oak, hickory and gum, 
with the rich lightwood so abundant in our forests. Every night two 
men were detailed from the field-hands to come up to the house and 
cut and split the wood in suitable lengths, a blazing lightwood fire 
lighting up the swarthy group who always gathered around into a 
“ gypsy scene.” 

‘The furniture was as simple and old-fashioned as the house itself. 
The bedsteads, with slender posts of carved mahogany surmounted 
by snowy draperies of dimity, fringed and festooned in marvellous 
labyrinths, and the soft, restful feather-beds and wool mattresses, 
wooing the weary to slumber, were characteristic of the real comfort, 
so thoroughly unostentatious, which pervaded the whole house. Could 
the tiny black statuette of The Little Corporal which always stood 
before the long mantel-mirror, and the tife-sized bust of our favorite, 
Sir Walter Scott, which stood on a tall pedestal in the corner, have 
but spoken, what romances might they not have revealed to us of the 
whispered vows they had heard exchanged in the large “ lovers’ 
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chairs” which stood on either side the sitting-room fire-place. Those 
chairs, just wide enough to afford a good excuse for an encircling arm 
around some “dear little cousin,” were in my childhood my special 
winter-nooks, where I might generally be found curled up over a 
book ; and though perhaps near a century old, one is still in daily use. 

From the front porch swept broad brick steps, widening as they 
descended, and ending in low, flat-topped pillars on either side, 
which served as horse-blocks for the girls. My father told me that 
when he was quite young, returning late one afternoon from shooting, 
he found a black bear sitting quietly on one of the pillars. As his 
gun was empty, he stood for a few moments considering how best to 
get rid of his unwelcome guest, who meanwhile concluded his com- 
pany did not seem acceptable, so rose with all the dignity Bruin is 
capable of, and walked away with sober step. 

Immediately in front was a large circle of greensward, around 
which swept the carriage-way to the avenue of cedars, nearly a mile 
in length. On one side of this circle, and nearly overshadowing it, 
was the largest live-oak I have ever seen, eighteen feet in girth ; the 
trunk, which in my father’s boyhood was hollow, rose for about ten 
feet, then separated into four enormous branches, each a giant in 
itself. ‘Truly it was a mighty monarch of the primeval forests, whose 
birth was lost in the records of a hoary antiquity. Where the branches 
parted, such broad, inviting seats were found, easily reached by a short 
ladder, that it was a famous play-house for the children with their 
dolls, and my favorite reading-room in the balmy spring-time, while 
the boys clambered like squirrels to the topmost boughs, moss-laden, 
which reared their heads far aloft. The great gnarled roots, spread- 
ing around for thirty-five feet, formed such comfortable arm-chairs 
with the aid of soft cushions, that there was the chosen bower of the 
older girls, whose nimble fingers were occupied with needlework, 
while their thoughts were entranced by Keni/worth and Jvanhoe and 
the other soul-stirring visions of olden time conjured into life by 
“The Wizard of the North ;” or anon “the bower” was converted 
into a kitchen, where merry maidens presided over the boiling and 
pulling of “molasses candy” into. pale, golden-hued sticks fantasti- 
cally twisted, while the boys in a nook on the other side prepared the 
charcoal used, as my father had taught them. A. swing hung from 
one great branch, while another nearly swept the earth with its boughs, 
until my father, fearing some fierce storm might wrench apart the 
mighty mass and destroy it like its fellow which once stood opposite, 
was compelled to sacrifice it to the safety of the parent tree. That 
noble tree holds a prominent place in the memories of “auld lang 
syne,” for many a moonlit night did we dance on the greensward at 
its feet, or play merry games in December as well as April, for in the 
Sunny South balmy days and nights which seemed fraught with the 
coming spring were common even at Christmas: but the blight which 
has fallen on our land seems to have affected even our climate ; the 
vampires who are sucking its very life-blood appear to have brought 
with them some of the severity of their own frozen country. 

On one side lay the long, low stable for mules and milch-cows ; on 
the other, both at convenient distances but directly under the master’s 
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eye, the carriage-house and horse-stable, containing besides a spirited 
pair for the lofty, high-box carriage, whose fashion had long since 
passed away, and my father’s own riding-horse, a half-dozen others 
broken to the harness or saddle ; many of them, born on the place and 
given to the successive children, were freely allowed the youngsters, 
after old Tom, the coachman, had looked well to the girth and bridle. 
The boys, when they had scarce numbered their sixth year, com- 
menced to ride alone, without stirrups, on a soft sheepskin strapped 
instead of a saddle in ancient Persian style. 

The pleasure-grounds, once my great-grandmother’s pride, fifteen 
acres in extent, lay back of the house, divided from the front lawn by 
low fences sweeping in graceful curves and lined with sweet old- 
fashioned flowers, the beautiful Persian lilac, odorous crab-apple, 
snowy-budded syringa, and homely “shrub,” whose dark blossoms 
perfume the air when crushed ; the fragile fringe-tree peculiar to our 
Southern forests, the exquisite beauty of whose snowy tassels passes 
away like a floating cloud; and the small, thick-clustering glossy leaves 
of the Cherokee rose almost hiding its numberless snowy buds ; with 
borders of buttercups, jonquils, snowdrops and violets, bounding the 
broad grass-plats of varied shapes which lay on three sides of the 
house. Tall, graceful elms, whose straight columns rose for twenty or 
thirty feet without a branch, then spread out long drooping boughs, 
grew on the borders of the grass-plats, beyond which broad walks led 
to what in earlier days had been a fish-pond. The centre walk was 
formed of the beautiful mock-orange, alternating with tall, spire-like 
Lombardy poplars. The left was entirely of pear-trees, of several 
varieties, some of them of great age, and bearing abundant supplies of 
luscious fruit ; that on the right, entirely of poplars and rose-bushes, 
led down to the cool spring which bubbled at the foot of the hill, most 
convenient to the strawberry beds, extending for about an acre. Here, 
when the berries were gathered, the girls often used to go to wash 
and stem them; and when a servant brought cream and sugar, all 
gathered to enjoy the rosy fruit on “the mound” near by, whose top 
was encircled by seats affording a pretty view of the landing-place a 
half-mile away. 

Have I lingered too long and lovingly over the surroundings to my 
early home, where every tree under whose shadow I used to play or 
among whose branches I climbed to find a leafy bower, seems a friend 
whose portrait is as distinct as that of my playmates? I cannot pass 
by the stately twin magnolias, the only two on the place, which formed 
so striking and beautiful an object, especially when in spring their 
closely interlocked branches were crowned from lofty apex to where 
they swept the ground with magnificent blossoms, whose snowy petals 
seemed to glisten in contrast with the glossy, dark green leaves. 
Truly, that noble tree is worthy of its name, Magnclia Grandifiora. 
Nor can I forget the great pecan-trees, whose loaded boughs always 
afforded us such treasures when “ the wintry winds ” roared angrily. 
They were friends whose familiar faces were always most eagerly 
sought by the children each succeeding season. ‘These “ vignettes,’ 
if they fail to reproduce the whole, at least can give a faint idea of 
the real, healthy, invigorating sources of country happiness gathered 
into the compass of the well-named “ pleasure-grounds.” 
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Before we visit the negro village, let me call your attention to the 
lofty two-story brick building about a hundred yards from the dwelling, 
shaded by beautiful elms. It really looks more imposing than the 
latter, as if it “could a tale unfold” of bygone glories, though now 
descended in fortune ; but a glance within either the laundry or the 
kitchen shows that ample as are their limits, the huge fireplaces, which 
recall those so oft described by Sir Walter Scott of ancient Saxon 
days, were never intended for other than their present purpose. 
There old “ Maum Rachel,” so renowned for her skill, held supreme 
sway over a half-dozen little scullions, while her own movements were 
guided by the old-fashioned brass sun-dial, placed on the grass-plat in 
front for her special behoof. Above, in glass-lighted, well-built rooms, 
each with a fire-place, lived the household retinue of nurses, maids, 
and men-servants, &c., with their children, nearly a score in number, 
the old butler keeping a general surveillance over the motley crew. 

The Lovers’ Walk, which led from the garden-gate to the little 
village beyond, was of young elms, whose inner branches were so 
’ closely interlaced that the sunshine scarcely flickered through, save 
to trace leafy sprays on the ground beneath, while the outer boughs 
drooped until those who sought that spot either to pace in solitary 
meditation or more commonly with some congenial spirit, were well 
nigh hidden from passing view. Maiden hands had planted and 
cherished the tender saplings in “auld lang syne,” and together they 
had grown and budded into beauty, fair types of each other, until the 
softly waving leaflets had caught and kept the whispered vows so 
often heard beneath. Alas! this too is among the things that were ; 
vandal hands have laid them low, grudging perchance the few yards 
of earth on either side thus taken from the surrounding corn-field. 

Elms were so characteristic a feature of the care and cultivation 
bestowed on our old homestead that it might well have been named 
Elm Grove, for they were regularly planted on front of each row of 
negro-houses, which stood facing each other. These were all built 
alike of well-seasoned wood, and raised about two feet from the 
ground, with brick chimneys. Each had a good-sized hall or “com- 
mon room” on the chimney side, the other half being divided into two 
sleeping-rooms with a loft above, reached by a ladder, this being the 
store-room and “lumber-room”’ for the household. Every Sunday 
afternoon when the wéather was good my mother used to walk down 
to the negro-village, stopping at the different houses for a few kind 
words to the inmates, and nothing she could have said would have 
greater weight with those who were lazy and slovenly in person and 
house than to tell them that next time she would not enter their 
houses, as they were too dirty for her to visit. As children we ran 
in at all times to see and talk tothem. In the rear of each negro- 
house was the fowl-house, for our negroes were not allowed to keep 
hogs, partly because of the uncleanly and therefore unhealthy sur- 
roundings involved, and partly because it would afford them addi- 
tional temptation for their master’s, under color of ownership. Cuffee 
and Sambo can rarely withstand a chance opportunity of securing 
fresh, juicy pork on the sly ; it is more than their grease-loving palate 
can endure. So all such trials were removed from sight at least, the 
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master’s being kept in the forest beyond the enclosed lands by one 
of the old Africans we had —all small, monkey-looking men, too old 
for any more active service than this, or basket-making by one who 
was lame and nearly blind. The tattooing across their breasts and 
wrinkled faces showed, they said, that they had been princes in their 
own country. 

At the end of the village on one side lived old Adam, the venerable 
“ driver,” or foreman as he would now be called, quite an intelligent 
man, a few years younger than his master, and trained under the 
latter until he became almost as good a rice-planter, while his honesty 
and justice made him loved and respected among those he governed 
as deputy, and only feared by the wrong-doers ; indeed he was, I 
think, a favorable specimen of his class, and such confidence did my 
father repose in him, that for several years there was no overseer on 
the place even in summer when the family were necessarily away in 
their city home, though my father went up every fortnight and stayed 
for a week at his “pine-land” house in the village, about five miles 
off. As the malaria from the swamp-lands after nightfall is almost 
certain death to the white man, the planters rode or drove to their 
places after an early breakfast, so as to make their rounds of the 
fields after the dew was off, but before the sun attained meridian 
power, taking care to leave before sunset for the purer pine-land 

‘atmosphere. As years passed and my father’s declining health pre- 
vented him from visiting the plantation so frequently in summer, he 
engaged a youth of nineteen or twenty to stay there, as “key-keeper” 
merely he said, the law requiring an overseer on any place from which 
the owner was absent six months at a time; but the real trust was 
reposed in his faithful old servant. In those days no gentleman, nor 
even an educated man of the lower walks of life, unless in rare cases, 
would take the position of overseer, and they had to be drawn 
generally from a class of people who lived further in the interior, 
“ poor buckra” as the negroes always called them, who had but little 
education beyond the three “ R’s.” 

But more of old Adam anon, while we return to the village and his 
opposite neighbor, the patriarch among the many aged negroes who 
spent their last days free from care and toil without ever fearing “ the 
wolf at the door.” Old Mathias at ninety years of age was an un- 
commonly fine-looking man, nearly six feet in height, broad-shouldered 
and remarkably erect ; no one who had seen him shoulder a log of 
wood or a sack of grist and walk steadily down to his house with it, 
would ever have dreamed he was over fifty or sixty, save for his long 
staff and snow-white head and beard. He stood.among four gener- 
ations of descendants, many of whom were among those of best 
character on the place. In his early days he had shown himself quite 
unwofthy of some important trust — driver, I think — and for years he 
was not allowed to live on the plantation, but was banished with his 
family to take charge of a large saw-mill about three miles off in the 
forest beyond. Negroes are eminently a social race, and this enforced 
retirement from the companionship of his equals must have had a 
salutary effect, for when I remember him he was well thought of, and 
indeed I did not learn of his temporary banishment for years, after he 
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had passed away. I think he must at one time have been the 
gardener, for he seemed to know a great deal about the vegetable 
department, and almost daily was his tall figure seen wending its way 
there to superinted the coachman, whose leisure hours were devoted 
to its cultivation. 

Beyond Mathias’ house stood a large building, surmounted by a 
small cupola, which always bore its original name, the church, having 
been built that the parish clergyman, always an Episcopalian, might 
hold service there at regular intervals, Sunday afternoons or nights ; 
but the quiet, orderly, beautiful service of our church did not have 
sufficient attractions for their excitable natures, and when a Methodist 
chapel was built about two miles off on the high-road, they flocked to 
that whenever a travelling preacher was announced, and the spacious 
room gradually passed into use as the nursery, where all the little 
children of the laborers were taken care of during their mothers’ 
absence at work ; and at their Christmas holidays, lighted by pine 
torches, they “danced till the broad daylight,” and all day long if 
they wanted, for “mossa” paid the fiddler and furnished the pork 
and molasses, rice and potatoes, &c., with which they could keep 
Merry Christmas. 

My father, after trying various plans in providing their daily 
rations, such as giving out a certain amount of meat and grain or 
potatoes according to the size of the family, by the week, and then: 
by the day, and finding that the native indolence of many would send 
them to their work unprovided with proper food, because too lazy to 
grind their corn, or perhaps to get the necessary fuel, determined to 
have their meals regularly cooked and shared out hot tothem. All 
reforms receive strenuous opposition among the ignorant and those 
for whose good especially intended, and this case was no exception. 
He then tried experiments to ascertain the quantity necessary for 
each individual, and found a quart of grain daily, either small rice or 
grist, and three pounds of meat weekly, amply sufficient. This was 
again divided, that each was furnished with his or her evening rations 
to be cooked as they pleased ; but breakfast and dinner were prepared 
and served out to them by the “ plantation cook,”— the driver, whose 
horn had summoned them at sunrise, standing by to see that each 
received due amount. The small-rice, which is the “eye” or germi- 
nating point of the seed, and is the sweetest part, most planters sold, 
because it always brought a good price ; but the negroes were very 
fond of it, and my father therefore kept it for their use. For about 
two-thirds of the year this formed their staple article of food, alter- 
nating with hominy and sweet potatoes the rest of the time. The 
latter, which upon the other plantation, a few miles off, contained 
from some peculiarity of the soil a remarkable degree of saccharine 
matter, my father cultivated largely, because they were a prime article 
of food with his negroes, especially during the winter. Potatoes require 
great care to preserve them from rapid decay when in such large 
masses, and one of the things that would have immediately attracted 
a stranger’s eye near the barnyard was the long, low earth-hut or 
potato-cellar, where every evening a smoking fire was made to dry 
the atmosphere, So deliciously sweet were these potatoes that I have 
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seen the water in which they were boiled for the “hands” eagerl 
drunk by the little negroes, as if it were molasses and water, as it 
seemed to be. The cook fearing they would be made sick, reported 
it to my father, who, after tasting it and finding how much saccharine 
matter it contained, gave orders to let them have it ad bitum. These 
little ones, of which there were about thirty or forty, were under 
charge of a lame woman, who cooked their meals, their rations always 
being separate from their parents’, and took care of them while the 
mothers were at work, the elder ones acting as nurses and carrying 
the infants to the mothers when needful. The plantation nurse, who 
was also dairy-woman, had to keep an eye on them, report and take 
care of the sick. If any of the negroes were ill or had any contagious 
disease, they were removed to a roomy hospital in sight of, but apart 
from, the other houses ; and as “mossa” was a doctor, they had the 
best medical attendance whenever needed ; and the back-door of the 
dwelling-house was never locked, that he might be called upon at 
any hour of the night. He owned about one hundred negroes (we 
never called them s/aves: that word was used by Northerners and 
foreigners, who never could and never will understand the bond of 
affection and interest which formerly connected us with our servants), 
of whom not more than forty-five were workers, the rest being 
children, old people, and the household staff with their numerous 
little ones. There were generally about four or six old or infirm ones, 
either lame or epileptic, who did little but take care of each other. 
One whom I especially remember was a hideous old cripple, blind of 
one eye, whose sole employment was weaving the broom-straw 
baskets used in carrying rice in the barnyard. He was like all the 
native Africans in our section, small and grotesque, a striking contrast 
to the dignified old Adam or Mathias, as if the latter were of a 
different race. 

Our plantation contained but little over a hundred acres of swamp 
rice-land, and not quite seventy of upland, where corn, peas and pota- 
toes were cultivated for home consumption. It was the habit every- 
where to give the laborer a certain amount to hoe: a full-grown 
hand had a half-acre as “task” if the soil was light; if heavy, a 
quarter-acre, and the half-grown youths in like proportion, so that it 
depended chiefly on their industry at what hour they could “ knock 
off” and return home, free for the rest of the evening to attend their 
own litile patch, or fish or sleep, or anything they pleased but to 
leave the plantation ; and many have I seen returning early in the 
afternoon, while others crept home lazily after dark. During the 
harvest and thrashing seasons they worked from sunrise to sunset, 
for no time could be lost then. 

The preparation of the rice-fields by ploughing and hoeing com- 
menced in February, when it was considered that the severe frosts of 
the preceding months had killed the seed dropped at harvest-time, 
which otherwise would spring up as “volunteer,” and therefore 
inferior rice. The thick stubble of three or four inches was 
thoroughly ploughed in and hoed, and the narrow trenches for the 
seed laid on either side the late rows. The planting began about 
March 2oth, when all fear of frost was generally over. One set of 
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hands “trenched,” the sower and coverer, usually women, stepping 
quickly and regularly after. The seed, which was previously 
thoroughly blackened by a mixture of tar and soot in order to 
protect it against the voracity of the little May-birds (later in the 
year known as the delicious rice-bunting), is dropped thickly in the 
rows, and covered lightly with a rake made of a small piece of 
board. As each field is planted it is “flowed” very gently, so as not 
to sweep away the seed, and just deep enough to cover the soil and 
aid the seed in germinating. The rapacity of the little birds which 
flocked there in thousands was so great that if the golden grain had 
not been thus effectually concealed they would have harvested it imme- 
diately. After remaining on for several days, till the seed sprouts, 
the water is withdrawn to give sun and air to the tender shoots, 
which grow rapidly. In a few days the master’s eyes is greeted 
with clearly-defined lines of softest emerald hue, four or*five inches 
apart, extending on every side. When the grass-like shoots are 
about four inches in height the water is again turned on for the 
“long flow” of three or four weeks, and just before this is with- 
drawn, in the first week or two in May, the planter is obliged to send 
his family away, as the exhalations from the humid soil under our 
burning Southern sky are almost sure to produce the very dangerous 
type of fever peculiar to our lowlands, known amongst us simply as 
“country-fever.” And yet it is the sweetest time of all the year ; the 
balmy air is so laden with the perfume of the rose and the honey- 
suckle, the violet and the woodbine, and the emerald carpet so 
thickly starred with the tiny, gem-like forget-me-not, while the soft 
rustling overhead is answered by the murmur of the more distant 
pines, that it is almost impossible to persuade one’s self that death 
urks in that paradise. We used to go to the little village of C., 
about five miles away, built on a healthy ridge of pine-barren, which 
stretched for two or three hundred acres beyond the dense forest 
which lay opposite the plantation, forming indeed a portion of the 
same tract. The long, graceful draperies of gray moss which festoon 
our magnificent live-oaks, forming a marked feature of our woods, is 
also a sign of the humidity of the atmosphere, and it is only where no 
traces of its presence are to be found that it has been proved healthy 
for the delicately-organised white man during the sultry summer, and 
indeed until a killing or “ black” frost has completely withered all 
vegetation. My father owned most of this ridge, and choosing a 
pleasant location for a simple cottage, determined when his neighbors 
wished to join him to arrange matters so that none but those who 
would be acceptable members of their little circle could obtain a resi- 
dence there. All the planters were gentlemen, who met regularly at 
their club, while the elder ladies visited sociably, and the young 
people, during the holidays especially, revelled in dancing and riding 
parties, and “picnics” as they were called, at the club-house, being 
really country balls, where each matron vied in furnishing the hand- 
some supper, and the gentlemen supplied the wine and music. There- 
fore to prevent any intruder or shopkeepers from opening tempta- 
tidn to the servants, no lots were sold, and houses could only be built 
by those to whom the owner chose to lease them for a long term. The - 
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houses were all very simply built, generally of: pine, and all the furniture 
was of the simplest kind, as most of those who went there looked upon 
their stay as a kind of maroon, flitting afterwards, like ourselves, to. 
the city, or to Sullivan’s Island and elsewhere, for a trip. 

In the meantime the rice has been springing up rapidly under that 
“long flow,” and the grass with it, so that it must be drawn off, for 
the latter to be carefully pulled up and the crop thoroughly hoed. 
Later, it is again flowed for a time, the length depending upon the 
season ; if rainy, of course the river water is not so much needed ; if 
very dry, and the ocean salts have strongly affected the latter, the rice 
must suffer, for the planter dares not offer such a poisonous draught 
to the “ pride of his heart.” Those who at such times, from the sit- 
uation of their places, have either a natural or artificial “reserve” of 
fresh water with which to refresh the drooping stems, are blessed 
indeed. Once more is the crop thoroughly hoed and picked free . 
from grass before the final “harvest flow” is put on, which remains 
until ten days before the sickle is to be put in, and this frequently has 
to be changed that the water, may not become stale and thus deprive 
the grain of nutriment. The weight of the heavy heads-of grain 
would bend the slender stems to the ground, closely as they are placed 
for mutual strength, were it not for the support of the water, just high 
enough to avoid the heavy ears, swaying gracefully with every passing 
breeze. It,is at this time that are shown the skill and discretion of 
the planter and his driver, if he is fortunate to have such a good one 
as “old Adam.” To watch the various fields carefully and ascertain 
the quality of the water in time, then catch the right tide to let the water 
gently off on one side and let it in on the other ; to note the temper- 
ature, that the refreshing stream may not suddenly chill the tender 
plant, in these and a score of other ways did they aid nature by 
science, : 

The twentieth of August was the earliest day for beginning the 
harvest on that river, but the seasons caused variations of course. The 
sultry heat soon dried the long-soaked earth, and the reapers began 
their labor. Each dropped the handful he had grasped by itself, 
never stopping to bind, as the grain had to be cut in just such a stage 
as to secure its perfection ; if allowed to become a trifle too matured 
before cutting it would “ shell out ” on the field and be lost, and if bound 
too fresh it would steam and spoil the quality. Thus the binders 
followed at a distance, giving the sunshine free play, and when the 
sheaves were bound they were piled around in tiny ricks of eight or 
ten, for further opportunity of thorough drying before removal -next 
day to the barnyard, where they were formed into huge, house-shaped 
stacks with sloping roofs, arranged in regular rows like a village, only 
that the “streets” and intervening “lanes” were also in miniature. 
Looking down upon them from the great barn in the growing twilight, 
one might well fancy he gazed upon the crowded roofs of a suburbs 
of the poor, while the busy workers in the space below might well be 
taken for the dwellets. 

The slow process of threshing out the rice by the old-fashioned flail 
was soon superseded by a machine worked by mules, which rapidly 
separated the grain from the straw ; the latter was piled in great hills 
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in the barnyard, whence supplies were daily drawn for the horses and 
cattle, as all animals are fond of it. The grain is measured daily as 
threshed, and conveyed to the mill, where immense bins are prepared 
to receive the “rough rice.” The first process it underwent was 
passing between mill-stones, placed in the upper story, to loosen the 
chaff. The mill was worked by water-power, and the lower story 
seemed filled with a net-work of broad bands, machinery, and six 
enormous iron-shod pestles to pound off the chaff. One of these wide 
leathern bands contained small tin scoops at regular intervals, which 
in revolving dipped into the bin, and thus conveyed the grain to the 
grind-stones above, returning empty, while the rice flowed down into 
another bin by a wooden trough. ‘The mortars held not more than 
a half-bushel at a time, to insure thorough beating and no loss by 
flying out ; these were filled by hand, and the mill started. ‘To watch 
those ponderous masses of wood and iron, so regularly and ceaselessly 
uplifted in air, they appeared as resistless as fate, and many a time 
have I watched them with a weird, mute terror which fascinated me, 
that I should be compelled by some unseen force to thrust myself 
under their power and be instantaneously crushed out of existence. 
The fearful din only increased my fancy that it was a battle of giants, 
or Don Quixote’s battle with the windmills, and thus even in the dusty 
rice-mill I found food for my vivid imagination. But as a man of 
powerful will often conquers his apparently inevitable. fate by a 
vigorous watchful effort, thus were my giants frequently as suddenly 
arrested in mid-career, by a strong bar quickly thrust through an 
aperture a few feet from the butt, and into a similar opening in the 
neighboring pillar, each pestle being purposely adjusted separately in 
order to examine the grain or stir it to prevent it from becoming heated. 
When sufficiently pounded the grain then passed through several 
“screens,” some of: fine wire, others bolting-cloths of a peculiar fine 
silk material, to separate first the coarse, then finer chaff, and last the 
almost impalpable rice-flour, while also dividing the rice into “ whole, 
middling, and small,” the latter being the broken grains of various sizes. 
The last stage before putting it into barrels was “ polishing,” accom- 
plished by rapidly revolving a cylinder covered with unshorn sheepskin 
in a felt-lined mortar ; and here again great care must be taken not 
to affect the quality of the rice by overheating. From nineteen to 
twenty-one bushels of fine quality whole rice were required to fill a 
rice-barrel ; the more broken the grain,-or lighter in quality, took 
more. Whole rice when properly cooked will swell to nearly three 
times its original bulk, as was tested to the satisfaction of Napoleon I. 
when about to set off on his expedition to Egypt. He wished to 
ascertain what kind of food could be carried in smallest bulk yet 
afford greatest nutriment. He addressed-himself to a gentleman 
from South Carolina then at his court as Minister Plenipotentiary 
U.S. The latter invited the General to accompany him to his hotel, 
where in their presence a certain amount of rice was measured, 
washed, cooked, and measured again by General P.’s negro man 
servant. 

Rice can be prepared as food in eighteen or twenty different ways, 
to suit the delicate appetite of the invalid as well as the fastidiqus 
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taste of the connoisseur in the art of eating, besides being largely 
used in the arts. 

I have truthfully pictured our home as it was. Now all is sadly 
changed. Industry and energy, without capital, and hampered by an 
inefficient, unsatisfactory system of labor, are striving to cultivate its 
rich soil, and we can only trust in God. 








MURDERERS’ BAR. 


I.— River MINING. 


HE American River flows near Sacramento into the Sacramento 
River, and its different forks spread through more than one- 
third of the mining region of the State. It begins in different parts 


of the summit of the Sierras, with little springs hidden away amid 
scenes of bewildering grandeur and beauty, trickles down in bright 
rills from glaciers, flows onward through undulating hills, unites in 
one broad stream upon a plain that blazed in winter and spring with 
a Californian splendor of vegetation, and rolls into the Sacramento 
River, in former days a sparkling, bright and clear stream, now a 
sluggish, dark and muddy slough. On the middle fork of this river 
our camp was pitched. It was a grand and sombre spot, with a 
sinister name. The bar we worked was called “ Murderers’ Bar.” 
It was not so called when we went there, but took its name from a 
tragedy that happened during our stay. 

The man who studies Californian nomenclature can easily satisfy 
his antiquarian curiosity. The legends connected with its names are 
handed down from one set of miners to another, which follow each 
others as waves of the sea, and almost as rapidly. There are also 
found in each camp fossils of an earlier epoch, who are patriarchs 
and Methuselahs to the new-comer. ‘These are relics of the earliest 
settlers ; they saw the first “chispa” extracted, and it bound them 
with a spell they could never after break ; their hands helped to raise 
the first log in the first building, and they can not tear themselves 
from the place of which they saw the first beginnings. How they 
drifted away from their native places must always be a mystery, for 
now they seem like the thread-like rootlets in a stream, which have 
been caught by a drooping branch, to which they cling and twine more 
closely as the stream rushes more swiftly. Go ask old Slocum, for he 
is still there, a resident of “nigh on ter quarter of a century,” why it 
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is called Murderers’ Bar, and-he is ready with his yarn. But his 
throat is dry ; he cannot tell you out here in the wind, if a breath stirs, 
nor in the sun, if the day is clear, nor in the rain, if the sky is over- 
cast ; and so you will have to adjourn to the “salodn.” Old Slocum 
seems to live and move and have his being for that saloon ; the whole 
duty of his life seems to be to watch the strangers who enter there, 
and then the gray-haired old man always gets atreat. He begins 
with :—* This, gentlemen, is Murderers’ Bar ; thereby hangs a tale.” 
He has caught the quotation from some traveller, and always uses it 
‘in his exordium. Before the old man can talk he must have in his 
hand a glass of whiskey, which he pours from the decanter him- 
self, covering the tumbler with his brawny fist to hide the number of 
“fingers.” No one notices the size of his.drinks now. He seldom 
gets one, except when some one stands treat, and his gray hairs and 
shaking hand almost bespeak the treater’s restraint. Yet old Slocum - 
was a fine, athletic young man of twenty-five when he first stood on 
the Bar. He has seen it all; seen it grow up in flush times, swept 
away, then gradually rise from its ruins, and again sink into almost 
nothing. We cannot help wondering what would become of old 
Slocum if anything should happen to the few houses remaining, 
especially the saloon. It was a sad day to him when a waterspout 
broke in the river above, and swept tents and saloon away, and human 
lives too. Slocum forgets them, but he remembers the big tent with its 
music and dancing, its chinking money and its tables loaded with 
dust. 

Taking a drink of whiskey is a scientific operation with the old 
man. He first rolls out of one corner of his mouth an immense quid 
of tobacco, he then washes his mouth with a slight sip of water, 
-which he spurts out with an air of disgust, then takes a moderate 
mouthful of old Bourbon, throws it against the roof of his mouth, 
and swallows it, while a glow of pleasure irradiates his whole visage. 
“ Byes, this air meat and drink, dipend on the word of an old man; 
it air the best in Californy, the best as has iver bin seen at Mur- 
derers’. Jinks ”— to the bartender —“ you is improving your licker.” 
Jinks don’t seem to be much complimented ; but Slocum throws his 
head back, lets the remainder in the glass slowly trickle down his 
throat, and with a sigh rubs his epigastrium with his left hand as he 
deposits the glass in his right on the counter. Get Slocum in one of 
his yarns, and the listener is forced to pay for many such inter- 
ruptions ; but he is a good judge of human nature, and knows intui- 
tively how many “horns” his listener’s pocket can stand, and though 
he loves to talk, yet graduates the dryness of his whistle to the dispo- 
sition of his hearer. We will not inflict Slocum’s tale on our hearers, 
though -he was a prime actor in the tragedy which gave our Bar a 
name. We introduce him, for he was and is, and probably will be 
there, the oldest inhabitant should you ever visit the Bar, and when 
he leaves, carried away we hope as the poor man of the parable was, 
there will be no other oldest inhabitant, none who can say, “I was 
thar, boys — thar’s no wipin’ that out, sartin.” 

Our company came to the Bar some time after that in which 
Slocum was. When the rains of winter were over, placer, or surface- 
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digging, was not available. The ground from which gold is extracted 
must be washed. The rains and snows were gone, the gulches did 
not afford water sufficient for the “rocker” or “long-tom,” as the 
rude mining utensils of that day were called, so the miner was forced 
to seek places to work on the banks or in the beds of rivers. The 
rainless summers caused the miners to emigrate in great numbers, 
and hundreds came to our Bar and its vicinity. ‘The proceeds of the 
winter’s work were invested in planks, nails, shovels, picks, and 
“grub” ; the foaming waters were to be diverted from their course, the 
accumulated alluvium beneath them was to be removed, sometimes 
to the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, and the deeper crevices to be 
explored. Months were often required before the first gleam of ore 
was seen, but when it was struck, sometimes a few days repaid the 
labor expended. Sometimes, perhaps most frequently, those few 
* days demonstrated the fact that all was labor lost. 

The Bar was at the foot of a high and steep mountain, and of very 
difficult access. It ran out from the mountain in the shape of a 
huge Q, making a bend which was forced by the configuration of the 
mountain on the opposite side into a circular form, the waters at one 
place being separated by a strip of land not more than thirty feet 
across. Gold had been discovered along the banks of the entire 
circle and in its centre. Some supposed the original course of the 
river had been straight, and all the gold would necessarily be found 
in the narrow strip, while others contended that the deposit of gold 
was from the mountain itself, and would be found along the course 
of the stream as it now was. The first-comers were allowed the 
benefit of the doubt. ‘They were possessors of the thirty feet ; and 
when the numbers of the miners had increased to such an extent 
that mining laws were necessary, they still continued in possession, 
while one hundred and fifty feet of the bend were also conceded to 
them: fifteen feet to each jindividual worker on the Bar. ‘On con- 
sultation it was determined to join together in constructing a flume 
to convey the waters of the river across the thirty feet. This would 
enable the miners to have better access to their claims. To do this 
required a strong dam built some distance above, and a large flume 
through which the waters could flow. It was a great work; but 
there were at least one hundred and fifty men to do it, young, active, 
earnest and intelligent most of them, not generally accustomed to 
hard work, it is true, but with energy equal to any emergency. Such 
men undertake and accomplish where others debate about it. The 
engineering skill of many of the early miners was not great at first ; 
they were forced to learn by experience ; but some of the greatest 
engineering achievements in the early history of California were 
accomplished by men who were ignorant of the first principles of 
the science. Roads were,constructed, bridges and dams built, rivers 
diverted from their coufdes, and structures reared by them in a 
manner of which the best engineering skill might be proud. 

When the dam was built, the flume at work, and the bed of the 
stream exposed, there came another work, that of getting out the 
debris of rock, gravel, sand, that rested on the bed-rock. In some 
places all of this contained gold ; and the sand, gravel and smaller 
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rocks were passed through the long-tom and sluices, but the larger 
rocks had to be lifted to the surface and stowed out of the way. 
Some weighed tons: these were to be worked around and under, so 
they might not interfere with the extraction of the metal. It required 
skill and brains as well as energy to prepare and work a river-mine ; 
and when all had been expended and the golden harvest almost in 
the grasp, often a few hours destroyed the labors of months and the 
hopes of future years of wealth and ease. There were two of the 
most fascinating of all emotions daily, hourly called into action — 
hope and fear. The alternations of these, together with the high 
mental requirements of river-mining, exceeding any other system, 
made it the most attractive of the mining adventures. It was, to 
use Jim Andrews’ expression, “almost as good as keards and twice 
as nateral.” 


II.—Younc Stocum. 


When we first went to the Bar there were but few there. Two 
parties only, to one of which Slocum belonged ; and these with our 
own made twenty-one persons; but the banks of the river proved 
tolerably rich, prospectors were continually arriving, and soon the 
Bar had,two hundred and fifty claimants, while on smaller bars 
above and below many others were settling. A plateau about thirty 
feet above the Bar served as a spot to build the inevitable saloons, 
gambling-houses, boarding-houses, and blacksmith-shops, with here 
and there a shanty for a private residence. This settlement was the 
general resort of the miners when disengaged from their labors. 
The miners themselves were scattered under brush and canvas tents 
up and down the river, where wood and water could be easily 
obtained, and their tents presented a fine show glistening in the sun, 
while at night their camp-fires extending miles up the river gave it a 
most picturesque appearance. 

The dam was soon built, the flume completed ; a general jubilee 
was held, and the miners entered upon their work. Day after day 
the sounds of active life were heard: the stroke of the pick, the 
slush of the dirt from the shovel, the shout at finding a nugget, the 
laugh over some blunder of a companion, mingled with the sounds 
of the waters and the winds. Night after night arose the sounds of 
song and mirth, combined with the rattle of pans and kettles as they 
prepared their evening meal. Then came a time when a pipe was in 
every man’s mouth, and a quiet fell on each camp. Memories became 
busy, voices grew husky, and the intense craving for some excitement 
with which to hide the faces of loved ones, who looked perhaps 
reproachfully at our long absence, or to drown their voices, or to 
quench unbidden sorrows, drove men from their own camps to the 

lateau on which stood the town. There were always excitement and 
ustle, especially at night ; however tame and quiet it might be during 
the day, as the evening approached all was life and activity. The 
saloons, the boarding-houses, first thronged ; then sounds of sweet 
music from the “ Round Tent” invited the tired miner. There too 
was heard the laugh of women, some very fair, and cruel as the grave. 
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The gambling-saloons were the bane of mining life. Some tables 
were presided over by women whose whole education had been to 
entangle and ensnare men. ‘The principal gambling-saloon was 
known as the “Round Tent,” an immense rotunda of canvas. Within 
it was bright with an array of lamps and bottles, and around its sides 
were tables on which were spread all kinds of games of chance. 
Delicious music invited the unwary within its folds, and the chink of 
gold and chisfa lured them on to ruin. There was abundance of 
money among the miners, and the gaming-tables nightly reaped rich 
harvests. 

At first there were none but men and abandoned women in the 
town; but as the news of the richness of the mines spread, it 
attracted the attention of men of family, and a few moved upon the 
plateau and opened boarding-houses and hotels. Miners, tired of 
their own crude cooking, anxious to hear the tread of a woman, the 
rustle of a woman’s garment, the music of a woman’s voice, congre- 
gated there and made the vocation lucrative. Among those who 
settled on the plateau was a man by the name of Tainer. His family 
consisted of a wife, wife’s sister, and three children. The wife was a 
real home body, plump, good-looking, and always busy. Tainer had 
some mules, and spent his time mostly on the road between Sacra- 
mento and Murderers’ Bar, bringing goods for the stores and his own 
boarding-house, which was presided over by his wife, whose business 
capacity was equal to any emergency. The sister was a beauty ; to 
us, who seldom gazed on a pretty woman with any claims to virtue, 
she seemed*a lovely wonder. Tall and graceful in form, her small 
head, crowned with a profusion of golden hair, was carried with the 
grace and bearing of a queen. Her face in repose was calm, but 
when she spoke or sang, delicate waves of color mantled its pure 
white and followed the varying expression. To us she was at once 
a divinity, and before the stage that bore her to the Bar had rolled 
away, one-half the male population was madly in love ; the other half 
had not seen her. But Miss Spencer knew well how to repress any- 
thing like familiarity on the part of her admirers, and they were all 
who were brought within the magic circle of her charms. 

There was one exception, and that was Jim Andrews. But Jim 
hated women ; he had no idea that virtue could reside in a female 
frame. “ Boys,” he said, after having seen her surrounded by her 
servile crowd,—* boys, thar’s a mistake about that ar woman some- 
whar. She aint a devil entirely, but she aint no angel. Them gray 
eyes of her’n glitter like ice, but thar’s fire behind. I don’t go nary a 
red onto her.” 

Young Slocum flared up at once. His face was fiery red, his voice 
rather husky and agitated. “Jim Andrews, don’t you say a word 
about Miss Spencer, or I’ll shoot you as I would adog!” Slocum 
was no contemptible antagonist; he stood six feet two, strong- 
armed, strong-limbed, with a large, well-formed head covered with 
wavy mass¢s of brown hair. His complexion was almost as pure and ° 
ruddy as that of Miss Spencer, and his flashing eye and heightened 
color did not deteriorate from his looks as with a long, firm stride he 
approached Jim Andrews. 
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Jim never moved. A half-amused, half-contemptuous expression 
flickered in his face as he steadily looked Slocum in the eyes, and 
said: “Sit down, Slocum — sit down and don’t git agitated. You've 
took it bad, old boy — took it wus nor I thought on ; but ef I wurnt 
sech an old stoaker, I dunno but I’d sorter git stuck myself. She’s 
jest like a gal I tuk a fancy onto myself; but them gray eyes gits me.” 

“ Let’s hear about it, Jim,” chimed in a dozen voices, for they knew 
the only hope of avoiding a quarrel was to change the subject ; and 
so Slocum was jostled away by the boys’ apparent eagerness to get 
near enough to Jim to hear his story. 

At first Slocum was disposed to resent the interference and visit 
his wrath on others, but Jim commenced by saying, “Slocum, I wur 
jest about as young as you, boy—not quite as good-looking fre-haps, 
and I tuk it jest about as bad as a feller could ; but”—and here Jim 
made a long pause —“ but we didn’t git married, we didn’t.” 

“No wonder,” said Slocum, throwing a look of extreme disgust upon 
his opponent, and drawing himself up in rather a belligerent attitude. 

“No wonder,” echoed Andrews, in an absent way, looking at 
Slocum, but as if unconscious of his presence. “No wonder,” he 
reiterated, as he sighed a sigh for the past. 

“The story, Jim, the story!” shouted the fellows. 

“ Boys,” said Jim, “I took it bad, very bad. She had a sorter red 
hair jest like that gal, looked jest as sweet ; but, boys,” and Jim got up, 
stretched his arms and legs out, and heaving a deep sigh — “ but, 
boys, we didn’t git married,” and Jim strode out of the room. 

Miss Nettie Spencer grew in the esteem of the boys’on the Bar. 
There was once a slight suspicion that she was a “ blue,” for several 
times Miss Nettie was found with a pile of manuscript before her ; but. 
she so prettily and with such sweet confusion denied the impeachment 
of being an authoress, “only amusing herself” as she said. Miss 
Nettie too was somewhat of a philanthropist, and talked of visits to 
the sick, which somehow were never made, and actually made us Bar 
fellows stare with astonishment when she announced one Sunday she 
thought a Sunday School ought to be started. The only juvenile 
scholars would have been drawn from her sister’s family ; but Slocum 
declared he would be as gentle as a dove and as obedient as a lamb ; 
and had Miss Nettie been in earnest the whole Bar would have been 
at Sunday School. It was refreshing to hear the moral lectures Miss 
Nettie could give ; but as she did this only to a few “spoonies,” who 
could only be attracted to her side by her “moral suasion,” they did 
not do much good. Singular to say, Miss Nettie loved admiration ; 
she loved to be courted, to be petted, to be adored. Her toilette was 
made with scrupulous care to enhance her natural charnis, but this 
was done on moral grounds. She averred: “It was a duty to love 
the Beautiful. Even flowers, beautiful as they were, were loveler 
when arranged with regard to harmony of colors ; and why should not 
men and women adorn. themselves, in order to lift their fellows to: 
higher conceptions of the Immortal Beauty?” We all admired Miss 
Nettie, and her logic was convincing. “Biled” shirts were in demand ; 
fine boots began to appear on the dealers’ counters alongside of 
mining “stogas,” and the barber became the most popular man on 
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the Bar. Miss Nettie was above the thought of sordid gold. “What 
is it?” she was wont to say, as the finest chispas and nuggets were 
laid upon the altar of our devotion —“ what is it? We cannot eat it ; 
we cannot drink it. Oh, no, there is no truth in it ; it cannot glow 
with feeling. It cannot sympathise with the sorrowful ; it cannot be 
afriend. It is nothing ;” and a sigh and sweet smile, and a soft 
glance of those wondrous gray eyes, would fill our hearts with rapture 
as we saw the “dross” deposited in the adorable’s reticule; for, as 
despicable as gold was in her sight, somehow or other none of it ever 
came back that went to Miss Nettie for inspection. 

If Miss Nettie had any faults, no one ever saw them but that old 
cynic Jim Andrews. In after-days it was said that once when she 
was alone for an hour with that heartless old rascal, she actually tried 
a flirtation with him. It is a fact that there was a queer look out of 
Jim’s eyes for a day or so, which finally died out before he could say : 
“Goll darn the gal! ef you’d put a par o’ pantaloons onto a par 0’ 
tongs, I believe she’d make eyes at it. Ef I wurnt sech an old stoaker 
she’d bring me down too.” Add to all this the ripple of Miss Spencer’s 
laugh was very musical, and the melody of her voice very great, and 
no wonder the Bar bowed as before a divinity. All were infatuated ; 
but as young Slocum was generally pronounced the handsomest man 
on the Bar, and Miss Nettie once remarked “he had such splendid 
eyes,” all seemed by one consent to feel he was the happy mortal on - 
whom the smiles of our divinity should be bestowed. 


III.— Petre VALLELAY. 


Sunday was always the miners’ rest-day ; no work in the mines on 
that day; but if it was their day of rest, it was the day of work for 
all others. The miners for miles up and down the river flocked to 
the Bar, where was the largest central camp or town to transact any 
business they might have on hand. Saturday afternoons were gen- 
erally spent in washing out their shirts and socks, if their claims did not 
permit them to buy new ones weekly. After the shades of evening 
fell the proceeds of the week’s work were divided. First the amount 
deemed necessary to pay for “grub” was put in a purse by itself, and 
the remainder was divided in equal portions to the partners. The 
“grub” of those days was much the same everywhere. Occasionally 
canned fruit or vegetables or oysters or meat found way to the tables 
of those who indulged epicurean tastes, but the standard dishes of 
the times were salt-pork, beans and flapjacks. The storekeepers 
were of course busy on Sunday. As a,general thing all purchases of 
that character were made and paid forffetor anything else was done. 
The question next was how to spend fhe time, for they had nothing 
to do, It was this absence of occupation that made the gambling 
saloons such favorite places of resort. ‘They did not commence 
operations, however, until a later hour in thg day, seldom before the 
afternoon, and on Sundays not until ten or eleven. The visitors to 
the town lounged listlessly around, or sat on the benches or tables of 
the hotels and saloons engaged in conversation. They were generally 
young or middle-aged men ; very seldom was one seen whose form or 
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features exhibited any indications of age. A finer-looking body of 
men was never seen together. 

As they sat together one Sunday morning, a subject of deep interest 
seemed to engross them. They were all excited ; sharp, heated words 
were heard, fierce determination sat on every face. There was evi- 
dently trouble at the Bar. y 

The night before, two young men who cabinéd together above the 
town, whose weekly earnings had disappeared at the gaming-tables, 
and whose vision had been:sharpened by their want of success, had 
detected one of the dealers in a sleight-of-hand trick, and with drawn 
pistols had compelled him to deal honestly. The effect was magical ; 
the betters began to win, the bank to lose. The betting had become 
excited, and before morning dawned the last cent on the table had 
disappeared into the pockets of the miners, several thousands of 
which had been won by the two young men, who at a late hour had 
started with their booty for home. They were accompanied some 
distance by friends, who one by one dropped off as they reached 
their own cabins or paths of divergence. Their way then led by a 
bridle-path through a dense mass of manzanita and grease-wood to 
an open space on which stood their cabin, near a spring of water. 
As they reached their home they had been murdered. One had 
evidently gone to the spring for water, the other had remained near 
the cabin waiting his return; the former was found with his face 
almost touching, the water, lying on his breast, the water-dipper 
grasped in his hand. At first it was hard to determine how he had 
been killed, until some one pointed out a black wound at the lower 

art of the neck behind. A surgeon pronounced that the neck had 
oni dislocated by a single powerful blow. The other had evidently. 
grappled with his assailant ; there were marks of a struggle near the 
cabin, but twelve wounds made with a small dirk showed the cause 
of death. It had been wielded with unusual strength, for in more 
than one place it had gone through the breast-bone ; and though the 
point was broken, it had been driven with such force through the 
shoulder that the strongest man there could not withdraw it. This 
victim held in his grasp a piece of gray flannel shirt such as the 
miners were in the habit of wearing at their daily occupation ; it. 
was stained with blood. The dirk had never been seen before. The 
bodies had been rifled. The cabin had not been entered, for the 
nail-string which held down the latch was not removed, and a small 
quantity of gold-dust on the table remained by the scales, as they 
evidently had used them. 

The discovery had been mage that morning, and as each new-comer 
arrived the news was told hi There was something awful in the 
news. Life as a general thing was not held at such a rate in those 
days that a death made those strong men shrink or grow pale. The 
bowie-knife and revolver had made more than two victims in a day 
at the Bar, but this had been done in an open and fair fight; the 
bodies had been duly buried, and the scenes of the fight had served 
as the topic of a day. But here was something to us awful indeed: 
a secret murder, and for a purpose which was almost unknown in 
those days—robbery. Who was safe? Who would fall the next 
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victim? Here were evidences of a preconcerted plan to kill and 
rob, and by whom? Against whom should or could an accusation 
be made? Here were men from all parts of the world, engaged in 
one common pursuit, meeting as equals everywhere. Each knew the 
other by some appellative or nick-name at least, and yet among us | 
was a secret robber and murderer, perhaps more than one. Men 
looked at each other suspiciously. 

At first a suspicion fell upon the unlucky dealer of the night before, 
but was soon negatived by one who to us was above suspicion. “No, 
gentlenien, fortunately I can exonerate him. He was greatly vexed 
at his losses, but slept quietly in my room all night long after the Tent 
was closed.” ‘This was all we needed. The speaker was one who 
had been moving calmly among the excited crowd, listening to the 
details of the tragedy, and though evincing no excitement, yet showing 
the greatest anxiety for the capturg of the guilty. There was an air 
of superiority in all this man did or said. His step was like a king’s ; 
his bearing as dignified and noble. He was about thirty-five years of 
age, nearly six feet in height, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
with a frame rather out of proportion below his chest, but this was 
observable only by a critic in those matters. He wore the finest 
black pantaloons, faultless boots, a dazzlingly white shirt and waist- 
coat, and an invisible-green coat, all fitting him to perfection. A 
costly diamond solitaire adorned his shirt-bosom, and another glittered 
in a ring on his finger. No one else out of the cities, few even there, 
paid any attention to dress, therefore his always drew the attention 
of the new-comer. His face was exceedingly handsome ; brown hair 
surmounted a pale high forehead ; his eyes were a mixture of blue 
and gray, in which there was a look of such determination that few 
cared to thwart his designs. The lines around his mouth were all 
strongly drawn,-almost hard,.yet there was something electrical in his 
smile ; it was wonderful in its powers of fascination. There were 
few men who could resist his slightest effort to please. His mind 
was well stored with books and by travel with learning and incident ; 
and though a man of but few words generally, yet when he began to 
talk, young men especially would gather around him in breathless 
interest. Manya kind and noble deed to the suffering and needy 
miners was. told of him. No one asked of his liberality but it was 
bestowed bounteously ; and-often the victims of the Round Tent 
tables, when in despair at their losses, found themselves relieved often 
with words of good advice and appeals to their better feelings to 
abstain from gambling. Yet this man was Pete Vallelay, the presi- 
ding genius, the owner and ruler of the Round Tent, and the very 
prince of the gambling fraternity in that section. No one there had 
ever seen him draw a card or put a cent on the chances of a game; 
no one had seen him do aught to lead a man to the gambling-table. 
He spent his days wandering over the hills with his dog and gun, and 
never returned empty- -handed. Sometimes in the evening he would 
be found walking around among the throngs in the Tent, with a kindly 
smile, often with a warning word to the novice at the business. No 
one who did not know him could have supposed he was anything 
more than a mere spectator of the scene. Saturday nights he was 
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there ; Sundays, from the early morning until late at night, he was 
always in sight, either in or near the Tent. He mingled freely with 
the miners. He never forgot a face, and his own would beam with 
pleasure as some one approached with whom in any interview he had 
had a good laugh. There was much indeed about Pete to attract 
men. His manliness stood high.in the estimation of those who had 
known him since his settling at the Bar. He was possessed of 
remarkable physical strength and courage, and they had been 
always exercised in the cause of right and justice. His word was as 

ood as gold ; there was not a merchant who hesitated one moment 
in lending him any sum of money for which he might apply, and he 
was always ready to help those who needed it. As owner and head 
of the Round Tent, he was called upon to settle disputes between the 
banks and betters, and this he did so impartially that, at the time we 
speak of, no one felt aggrieved at his decisions. At first several 
occasions had arisen where he had been compelled to use force to 
carry out his decisions. When so compelled, he had acted so promptly 
and courageously, with such evident self-control, that there were few 
who cared to resist, while the general verdict would have been in 
his favor. 

An instance will illustrate. A young man had been a witness of a 
game of poker at one of the tables. A huge Irish ruffian, named Rod 
Giffins, had been playing heavily in the game, and having a good hand, 
felt disposed to call the bet of one of the parties ; but he lacked six 
ounces of the necessary sum. Turning to this young man, he borrowed 
the required amount, and lost it. Nothing was said about it for 
_ several days, when the lender was caught in something of the same 
fix, and seeing Rod, applied to him for the six ounces, but was con- 
temptuously refused: . A quarrel ensued, but was interrupted by the 
bystanders, and the lender was led away by his friends, swearing he 
would have his money or Rod’s blood. Rod, conscious of his great 
strength and counting on the fears of his adversary, who was quite 
young and much smaller, affected unconcern. One night he com- 
menced betting on a card, and winning, allowed the money to remain 
until eight ounces had accumulated. The young man was standing 
near watching the game, and as soon as he saw Rod was the winner, 
he quietly took off six ounces, and said, “That is what you owe me ; 
now I’ve got it,” at the same time drawing a revolver. Rod sprang 
_ forward: the pistol was discharged, but missed its aim. A crowd of 
men carried the parties in opposite directions. The noise of a pistol- 
shot brought Pete from a small room, where he generally stayed 
during the night. A clear voice, “ Boys, what’s the matter?” recalled 
the surging crowd to their senses, and the friends of both parties 
made their statements. Pete heard them attentively. ‘ Well, Ward,” 
said he, addressing the younger of the two, “you had no right to 
take up that money from the bank. The bahk is responsible for it 
until it gets in the hands of the better ; so if you do not return it, the 
bank must make up the amount to Giffins.” “Not so,” said Ward, as 
he threw down the six ounces ; “ I only wanted to get my money from 
that thief,” glaring savagely at Rod. Rod made an effort to free him- 
self from the hands of his friends at this speech, but was unable. 
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Pete turned to him and said: “ Rod, you owed Ward that money as 
a debt of honor: unless it is paid you must never come to this house 
again.” He handed the six ounces towards Giffins, who dashed aside 
the money and leaped towards Ward, but was stopped by the strong 
arm of the gambler: “Stop, my friend ; my decision is final here.” 
“Your decision,eh? What do I care for your decision, you little 
popinjay! Get out of my way, or I’ll—” Endeavoring to push past 
Pete, he was again stopped by him, firmly. With an oath he raised 
his hand and aimed a blow with his burly fist at Pete. In an instant 
the giant was lying an apparently lifeless mass at the feet of his adver- 
sary. So sudden was the blow and so little discomposure did Pete 
exhibit an instant after, that for a moment the whole house was per- 
fectly silent. His friends stooped down, and seeing Rod covered with 
blood from his mouth and nostrils, thought he had been struck with 
some weapon ; but Pete, putting on one of his blandest and most cap- 
tivating smiles, remarked: “He is not hurt much, boys. Just ‘take 
him to the fresh air and wash his face in cold water, and he’ll soon be 
better.” A few minutes after, when the applications suggested were 
made, Rod, with a groggy, muddy feeling, recovered sufficiently to 
ask, “ What’s the matter, boys?” “ Pete Vallelay struck you, Rod.” 
“Pete struck me? Well, if Pete struck me, he might as well have 
been a streak of lightning.” The next evening Ward was paid his 
six ounces. He and Rod had shaken hands and made friends; and 
Rod, with a piece of fresh beef plastered over one eye, was hard at a 
game of faro at one of the tables. 

The personal prowess of Pete was alone sufficient to make him a 
hero then. His other good. traits were not lost upon the miners of 
the camp ; and to this day there are many who cherish the name of 
Pete Vallelay, and indulge in pleasant memories of his deeds, who 
have never yet been able to reconcile their admiration for the man 
with their abhorrence for his pursuits, and who never knew the sequel 
of his life. He had of late exerted his powers of fascination upon 
young Slocum, who, proud of. the evident predilection of Vallelay, 
repaid it in kind; and when Pete that day declared among an 
excited crowd of miners that “he would give five thousand dollars to 
the man who could spot the murderers, and ten thotisand if they were 
captured,” Slocum pronounced Pete to be “a diamond of the first 
water.” , 

“Yes,” retorted Jim Andrews, who always differed from others 
about people —“ yes, but I’ve hearn dimonds hev flaws, and a flaw 
spiles ’em entirely. Sum people do bad, but thair bad is onto the 
outside and can be polished off ; but ef Ae does, hissen is in the 
innards.” 

“T don’t think,” said another, “there is anything very bad about 
Pete, except he keeps a gambling-house ; and we all know he never 
refuses to help a poor fellow.” 

“ Natur has done a heap fur Pete,” returned Jim, “and Pete helps 
natur amazin’, fur Pete knows how to hold his hosses well in hand ; 
but when a man kin hold himself enough to live a lie, and lives it, thar 
aint much good to be got outen him but fur hisself.” But Jim was a 
cynic, and though men loved to hear him talk in his sententious way, 
yet his forebodings, like Cassandra’s, were little regarded. 
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IV.—A FUNERAL AT THE Bar. 


Presiding at one of the tables i in the Round Tent was a French- 
woman, who had ever been a mystery to the dwellers on the Bar. 
There was a queenly beauty about her, a power of fascination, which 
had been liberally wielded in her vocation. Her large, dark, lus- 
trous eyes had been active in attracting young men to the saloon, nor 
did she fail to use them with wonderful effect ; yet beyond a certain 
= no liberty had been taken with their possessor. There had 

en many who had been lured to the loss of their all over and over 
again by those eyes ; yet when they sought to force their attentions 
beyond the look of admiration, the utterances of flattery, the eye 
which had melted into such tenderness flashed with an angry fire, 
and the superb form was drawn up with an air that dismayed the 
boldest. Jim Andrews’ criticism was, “Boys, she’s a cross betwixt a 
antelope and a tigress. Nothing but a furrin woman who cum from 
whar tigers grow could look like that hell-cat.” There was one being 
with whom her whole nature seemed to be changed ; when Pete Valle- 
lay was in the room, or where she was, there was a softening of the 
whole features, a radiance of the eye, and a suffusion of happiness that 
flashed over the face, that rendered her beautiful. In that look was 
mingled the radiance of a child’s loveliness with the splendor of 
womanhood. Her eye would follow him wherever he went; it 
would sparkle and swim whenever he approached her table, and her 
whole frame would seem to sink into a supreme happiness when he 
stood at her side. “If ever woman loved a man, or a tiger her 
young uns, that air feminine goes her whole pile onto Pete, the 
dratted cuss!” said Jim Andrews, and the Bar concurred. 

Madame Louise, for that was the name bestowed upon her by some 
historian on the Bar, could never abide one of Pete’s favorites. 
Just in proportion as she detested young Slocum she seemed to like 
Jim Andrews. Jim would never put himself out for her; he called 
her names to her face ; he even abused Pete before her ; but no one 
seemed to enjoy his cynicism more, none more eager to hear his 
quaint comments on those brought under his notice; but even 
Jim found he did not dare to take a liberty of speech with her. 
There were rumors that she had once occupied a high social position 
in her native land, but fascinated by Vallelay, had forsaken all to 
follow the man she loved through the fortunes of a gambler and 
adventurer. It might well be credited ; for notwithstanding the posi- 
tion she held, the scenes in which she was engaged, the fierceness 
which sometimes beamed from her eyes, even the harshness which 
her lips could sometimes utter, she had the indescribable yet unmis- 
takable‘movement and air of a lady. 

The éxcitement caused by the discovery of the murdered bodies 
culminated as the Sunday evening approached. The news had spread 
up.and down the river ; all who could leave their claims flocked to 
the scene to learn more. The Round Tent being the largest place in 
the town, was the scene of the greatest excitement ; most of the other 
places were deserted. Even Tainer’s house with its great attraction 
gradually yielded its guests to curiosity, and Slocum left his altar, at 
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the urgent desire of Miss Nettie, who “thought perhaps he might 
find where she could be of some service,” and hastened down to the 
Tent where the subject was discussed. The two bodies were lying in 
acabin near by. Thither the miners would come with bated breath 
and stealthy tread, and turn away with a sigh as they went to the 
Round Tent. Many schemes for the discovery of the murderer or 
murderers were discussed, in all of which Vallelay took a decided 
part. Some were for instantly starting to hunt the culprits. It was 
thought the money they had secured would be found upon them ; but 
it was mostly in dust, and every cabin and miner had their share of 
that. The ground around which the tragedy occurred had been too 
much trampled to recognise any footsteps. It was at length suggested 
some one had seen the piece of flannel shirt in the hands of one of 
the parties ; another had noticed how tightly he had clenched it 
several had tried to take it from his grasp, but none there had suc- 
ceeded. “If we only find that,” said Slocum, “perhaps it would lead 
to the detection of the culprit.” , 

Pete had stood near, listening to the conversation, and joining in, 
seemingly anxious to discover a clue with the rest, until the conversation 
about the shirt began, when he became silent, though still interested. 
At Slocum’s remark, he asked, turning to the crowd, “Has any one 
seen, or does any one know, the man that got the torn piece?” None 
replied ; each looked at his neighbor, but none answered. Pete re- 
sumed. “I thought perhaps if we could get the piece, it might be of 
some service. But I don’t know,” he added, meditatively—* I don’t 
know either, for anybody but a born fool would destroy the shirt the 
first thing.” This dictum of Vallelay seemed conclusive, and the 
conversation went on. 

Jim Andrews had remained a quiet spectator and listener. Some 
one appealed to him, at length, to know what they should do. The 
appeal was made more as a relief to the general gloom than anything 
else, for it was supposed even Jim’s wisdom would fail here, but Jim’s 
ready answer would not. “ Wal, boys, thar’s an old sayin’ my mother 
useter to git off: Murder will out; and I’m a believer onto it. Thar’s 
suthin sartin, that when a man does wrong it follers him, and follers 
him — some day it tells onto him; and ef an old rag tells the tale, so 
be it. Mebbe that air old rag will find out the cussed feller yit.” Jim 
was in a reclining position, with his hat drawn down, and his eyes 
apparently fixed on vacancy. When he spoke of the rag, he noticed 
a quick movement on the part of Pete as he turned towards him. 
There was a threatening flash in his half-inquiring eyes, which faded 
out in an instant as he saw the impassible and imperturbable manner 
and position of Jim, who seemed entirely unconscious of Pete’s 
presence. 

Jim’s philosophising, or Jim’s summing-up of the effect the rag’s 
testimony might produce, joined to the lateness of the hour, dis- 
persed the crowd. The hotels and spare bed-rooms of the town were 
well patronised that night, for even brave men shrink from the 
assassin’s blow, and timid men were not inclined to brave unseen 
perils. ‘The two men were buried the next day. The whole Bar and 
those in the vicinity were present. ‘Two plain pine-coffins, borne by 
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the hands of their companions, contained the bodies. The graves 
were dug side by side beneath the shade of a grand old oak. The 
ceremonies were very simple indeed. When the coffins were lowered 
in the graves, those who stood near threw a sprig of cedar upon 
them, ground was shovelled in, and silently the crowd returned to 
the town. “Gentlemen,” said Pete Vallelay that night, when a crowd 
assembled at the Tent, drawn by that mysterious influence which 
gathers men to the scene of any excitement long after that which 
produced it is over —“ gentlemen, there was one thing that annoyed 
me exceedingly to-day. It was the fact that no prayer was uttered, 
no single word pronounced over two of our comrades who have gone 
to their long rest. But there is no clergyman in these parts, and it 
could not be helped, I suppose.” Pete uttered a sentiment that every 
man at the funeral had felt, though few would have had the moral 
courage to utter it ; for those things held most sacred in old commu- 
nities were carelessly thrown aside then, and almost any allusion to 
religion was often answered with a sneer. Yet in the depths of men’s 
breasts the effects of early education had not worn out, and. their 
own hearts responded to Pete’s words. The feeling in favor of the 
gambler grew ; he was pronounced by those who heard him, ‘ta 
decided brick.” 

Two of the prominent characters of the Bar had been accidentally 
thrown together at the grave that day— Pete Vallelay and Miss 
Spencer. By some chance they stood side by side, and when the 
evergreens were thrown, they both did so at the same moment, and 
their hands met in the act. Each threw a glance at the other. 
Pete bowed and murmured an apology. Miss Nettie blushed, her 
eye fell before his, and theyseparated. It was not much wonder they 
should recognise each other, for the Round Tent and Tainer’s house 
were the centres of all the gossip of the miners. Each of these was a 
marked character, and each had heard much of the other. 


V.—Jim aNnD SLocum FRIEnps. 


In any other place than among a lot of miners in our early days, 
Miss Nettie would have been accused of having much of that attribute 
which characterises the descendants of Mother Eve —curiosity. No 
sooner had the Tainers been settled at the Bar, and she began to 
converse more freely with her visitors, than the name of Pete Vallelay 
was known to her. His appearance, manner, courage, manliness and 
“noble heart” had been the themes of general conversation. The 
devotion of Madame Louise had been occasionally spoken of. The 
curiosity of Miss Spencer had been greatly excited over the tales of 
Pete ; she was constantly questioning her visitors, and kept poor 
Slocum continually answering questions concerning him and his 
doings. After the funeral little did she say about Pete, though 
always interested when he was talked about; but there was no end 
of questions about Madame Louise. She never seemed to tire of 
hearing her style of beauty, her bearing, her position at the Tent 
discussed. Once when she had Jim Andrews by himself, who with a half 
foolish air had, in the pursuit of his purpose of “developin’ that air 


‘ 
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woman,” descanted with particular emphasis on the devotion of 
the Madame to the gambler, she asked with a forced air of noncha- 
lance, “ Well, does he love her, do you think?” that it made him say 
to himself after he had left, ‘Wal, I believe that air feminine don’t 
care much as to the quality, but the quantity of fellers she gits ; them 
eyes of her’n don’t show much heart. As I take it, I sorter pity 
Slocum arter all, I do.” 

Things went on smoothly at the Bar; the excitement over the 
murder began to subside. The tacit understanding of the boys that 
Slocum and his divinity were to be one became a settled conviction, 
though she would coquette occasionally, and he get terribly moody. 
The gambling-tables were as well patronised as ever. The detection 
of the gamester’s tricks by the two murdered men, however, had 
opened the eyes of other miners, and though the gains at the tables 
were still large, yet they met with heavy losses from the betting of 
those who watched and detected the slightest deviation from the 
usual manner of dealing the game. 

The mines along the river, more especially at the large bar, had 
yielded largely. Many of the companies were getting nearer the 
hard rock, and the smaller crevices that had been worked had given 
a promise of immense yields in the lower and larger ones. Every man 
on the Bar stood on the tip-toe of expectation to secure a fortune from 
his claim. Few had saved any money, however. The habits of the 
miners were not frugal when the gold was obtained in such quantities ; 
when its yield seemed to their excited imaginations so inexhaustible, 
they paid little attention to hoarding it as a general thing. Every- 
thing in the way of provisions was very high, and the gambling-tables 
kept a continual process of depletion among them. Of the few who 
did save, Slocum was one. His claim was good. Previous to the 
advent of the Tainers, his habits were the same as others — profuse 
in his expenditures ; but now, while his generosity was undiminished, 
yet his devotion to Miss Spencer had kept him from vices which de- 
pleted his purse, and his eye was bent on a future of happiness with 
the one he loved, which, he confidentially said to one of his friends, 
“would not find a little cash inconvenient.” Tainer had taken con- 
siderable sums to the city to deposit for him in one of the banks, and 
he had a large sum always at his disposal deposited in the miners’ 
savings-bank —a hole in the ground. 

One of his partners was named Bob Crampton. But few went by their 
patronymics in the mines ; some peculiarity of speech, or movement, 
or eccentricity of character, or color of hair, or defect in feature, gave 
to each acognomen. Old miners might live and work by each other 
in the same claims, and dwell in the same cabins for months, and 
know nothing of their companions, not even their names ; and so of 
Bob Crampton. Some of those who knew him best only knew him 
by the sobriguet of Herc, a diminutive of Hercules, which had been 
given him from his displays of immense strength. His feats were 
wonderful. In the mine he would, unaided, lift great rocks and put 
them on one side, which two or three common men could not handle. 
When away from work, he would, on wagers, perform such wonderful 
feats of strength that finally he could not find any one to accept his 
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proffered bets, though they were incredible. Herc’s abilities had all 
run to muscle—a simpler-minded, tenderer-hearted innocent could not 
be found. He was fond of drinking; but his blind rage and brute 
strength when excited by liquor had made him commit deeds of vio- 
lence on those to whom he was attached, that he shunned the cup, as 
he did all vices but gambling ; for that he had a passion as strong as 
death itself. He would work hard all the week ; his partners shared 
equally with him at Saturday noon ; from that moment nothing could 
induce Herc to leave the gambling-table until every cent was gone. 
He would sit up night after night, go without food or sustenance of 
any kind, his great frame trembling with excitement, until the last 
nugget or speck of gold-dust had been swept away, and then quietly © 
leaving the table, would go to his work, performing double as much as 
any other man in the company, and wait his dividends at the end of 
the week, to begin the same process of losing. 

But one Sunday night Herc was in luck. It had gradually pene- 
trated his obtuse brain that his bad fortune might be probably attri- 
buted to foul play, and he determined to watch. Drawing his revolver 
from its sheath on his left hip, he announced to the dealer that things 
must be dealt on the fair. Herc had not an enemy in the world ; 
even the dealer only laughed at the new conceit of Herc, and the 
betting began. It was at a faro-table, and his run of luck was ex- 
traordinary ; every bet he made won. Herc that night seemed to be 
endowed with an extraordinary accession of mental power. Twice 
the dealer attempted to draw double cards ; twice the strong arm of 
the giant forced the cards from his hand, showed him his attempt 
had been seen, and then gave him an admonitory shake. Herc had 
too many friends there for the dealer to attempt to use weapons ; he 
was forced to deal squarely. Pile after pile of dust and coin were 
won by Herc. Others who were betting soon stopped and watched 
with interest the extraordinary scene— Herc winning. The sums 
played for at length grew enormous ; then the dealer, though a great 
loser, limited the game. It was useless; Herc always won. At 
length the dealer, tired and chagrined with his ill-luck, forced to deal 
honestly by his quondam victim, yielded the last coin displayed on 
the table, and announced the bank was broken. It was long past 
midnight when the game ended. There was quite a number in the 
tent. Herc looked at the immense sum he had won. Nobody thought 
it would remain his another day, for they counted on his passion for 
gambling drawing him again to the tent, when it would all go; but 
Herc, sweeping the coin and dust indiscriminately into a bag which 
he had improvised from one of his canvas trousers-legs, quietly said, 
addressing some of his partners who had remained with him, “ Boys, 
I’ve got enough here. You may have my claim; I’m going to start 
home to-morrow morning to see Mother,” and started for the door. 
A quick glance passed between the dealer and Pete. The latter 
yawned, and started, as he said, for bed. The dealer began an 
animated discourse on the game and its consequences that night, 
offered to show the mysteries of the faro-box, and soon those within 
were engaged in examining the boxes and listening to an interesting 
account of wonderful runs of luck for and against the bank. It was 
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just about daylight when the party dispersed. The last words of 
Herc had not had any great effect on those who heard them ; it was 
deemed an utter impossibility for him to have any money and refrain 
from the gambling-table. His partners went home and to work in 
their claims, and not finding Herc at either place, felt satisfied that 
he had returned to the town, intent on renewing the play at some 
other table ; and even when they found he was not there, nor had 
been seen that day, the only surmise was that he had really been as 
good as his word and had started away with his gains. It was a 
standing joke on the dealer of that night that Herc had been too 
many for him in more ways than one. It might seem singular to one 
not acquainted with the habits of the miners that no more notice 
should be taken of this man’s unceremonious departure, but such 
things were very frequent. Men came and went as they willed ; they 
often forsook good claims for only hoped-for better ones, and with a 
feverish impatience would wander from place to place without object 
or design. 

Herc’s departure was generally attributed to the desire to escape 
the temptation to gamble. Pete first suggested the idea that the 
sum he had won was a great fortune to him, and he had determined 
to save it by a bold stroke. Jim Andrews was not so believing ; he 
said but little, but those who knew him best could easily perceive he was 
dissatisfied with the explanation, but for some mysterious reason was 
willing to seem to coincide with the rest. Somehow or other of late 
he and Slocum were becoming more friendly ; their claims were not 
far apart, and when we were not at work, the time was often spent in 
each other’s brush-tents or cabins. Jim seemed intent on studying 
Slocum, and Slocum always found an attentive ear when he would 
expatiate on the beauty, grace, and accomplishments of his divinity. 
“She is faultless,” said Slocum, in one of his bursts of enthusiasm 
one bright Sunday morning as they together plodded their way 
towards the town —“ she is as faultless in mind as she is in person ; as 
beautiful in all that adorns womanhood, as perfect in all the virtues 
that render a female lovely, as she is bright in complexion and sym- 
metrical in form.” ‘ 

“ Mebbe she is,” was Jim’s reply, “but human natur aint often 
perfect. Human natur, it pears to me, is about as full of bad as a 
bladder half-full of water, and acts jest the same way. Ef you 
squeeze the bad in one place it busts out in another, and a purty gal 
aint allers to be depended onto ’cause she is purty.” 

“Yes, but Nettie is an exception. Why, Jim, she’s just as near an 
angel as she can be. What do youthink? She asked me yesterday 
if 1 didn’t think that if a noble-hearted man like Pete Vallelay was 
invited into good women’s society, didn’t I think he would reform 
and join a temperance society she talked of starting.” 

Jim laughed. “ What good would it do Pete to jine a temp’rance 
society, I’d like to know? He never drinks, he don’t.” 

This was a poser for Slocum, but he came to the rescue with, “ But 
it showed the purity and goodness of her heart anyhow, didn’t it?” 

“Wal,” said Jim, “it may be in the keards to reform Pete, but, 
Slocum, she aint the gal to doit. My advice to you is not to try it 
by taking Pete thar.” ° 

20 
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Their way led near Tainer’s house. Before they reached it they 
heard a sweet voice singing away some song of old times. Both 
stopped to listen, for her voice was very musical, and the melody 
seemed to gush almost spontaneously from her lips. Slocum’s eye 
brightened, and his step seemed prouder as they advanced, and soon 
the singer, with her beautiful head “sunning over with curls,” met 
their vision, a dream of beauty. Slocum stopped at Tainer’s to 
show his adored some curious chispas that had fallen to his share, as 
he told her, but which he had really bought for double their value. 
Slocum’s chispas often found their way on this altar, and by some 
misadvertence were never seen again. Jim wended his way to town, 
soliloquising: “ Wal, my boy Slocum, you’ve done it! Thar’s no use 
a-making you feel bad before the time comes. She’s smilin’ now, 
and, dod rot it! she is purty, thar’s no wipin’ that out— jest as purty 
as my Malvina Jane, and jest as lovin-—and you're jest as big a fool 
as I wur ; but we didn’t git married.” And in the deep, dark woods 
through which he plodded alone he sighed, a long, deep sigh that 
shook his whole being, and a stray sunbeam trembling through the 
deep shade above fell on his prematurely gray locks and on his 
wrinkled forehead, and lit it up with something like a handsome 
expression, for the stern lines melted away, and a fond, loving look 
beamed out of his eye as he sighed and shook his head: “ But we 
didn’t git married.” 


[ConcLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. ] 








WINTRY MUSIC. 
I. 
LL the winds of my life are loose, in the darkness before the 
dawning ; 
Cold is the earth, wild is the night, and low beats the heart that is 
lonely : ‘ 
The dimmest shadows and faintest lights will play through the room 
till morning ; 
The red fire drops, white ashes pile up, and the brown twigs flare ; 
while I only 
Hearken the song of the ghostly winds, that tell me of days departed. 
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IL. 
YOutTH. 


Blow, O thou wind of March! toss the budding branches ; 

Send the wild cloud-shadows racing, racing swift and free ; 

Set the proud, tempestuous blood of daring youth to stirring — 

Blow, O March wind! Sing, O March wind! Pipe thy boldest glee! 


Power is abroad, invisible and mighty: 

Brave the storm, seize the joy, youth is strong and sweet! 
Chase thy fate and conquer; grasp thy wish and hold it; 
Catch thy love and kiss her close; stay her flying feet! 


Soft blows the March wind, fast falls the March rain; 

Youth cannot conquer life; still will Fate say nay. 

Hope is but a half immortal: young Hope fails and falters. 

Die, O die, thou March wind wailing! Proud will, yield thy way! 


III. 
AGE. 


Give me now the cold North wind, with the skies all starlight, 
Clouds swept clear and air of winter, yet with heavens that glow; 
Give no more the South wind dreamy, balmy with the sweetness 
Of the faded flowers and loves that vanished long ago. 

Give no more the West wind, breathing of old warfare ; 

Give no more the sharp East wind, remembering slight 4nd foe. 
Give me but the cold North wind, that steadily doth blow; 

Or a quiet, a calm stillness with the falling snow. 

I am old. My grave is ready. With the dawn I go. 


HENRIETTA HARDY. 








THE WATCH FOUND ON THE HEATH. 


REMARKS ON SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A NEW NATURAL THEOLO€Y 


ALEY’S famous watch has of late years been somewhat disre- 
spectfully overlooked both by those who affirm and those who 
deny the proofs of personal intelligence in the phenomena of nature 
Occasionally, however, some one stumbles on the venerable relic 
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lying face upward on the heath, picks it up gently, considers it 
attentively, and after winding it up, perhaps just to keep it going for 
the benefit of posterity, puts it back again. But now and then even 
at this day there is one who raises it admiringly to eye and ear, 
points out in the character of discoverer the wonderful analogy con- 
tained in its “little round,” duly derives from its “ works” the proof 
of contrivance in the works of nature, and offers to the world his 
special moral “improvement.” Wonderful indeed, and, quite apart 
from natural theology, admirable and noteworthy, is the fragile piece of 
complex mechanism, in the centre of which the little steel serpent of 
time unwinds itself to the extent of its numbered hours as deliberately 
and uniformly as the great serpent of eternity in the immeasurable 
universe. 

Some of the propounders of a new natural theology, in which 
the mechanical idea is made less prominent than in the old —and 
notably Professor Joseph Le Conte in his recent book on the relations 
of religion and science—have not been able altogether to dispense 
with the old familiar and convenient comparison. The argument for 
an intelligent Creator has somehow become inextricably connected 
with the little round object which Archdeacon Paley hurled at the 
atheist as David did his pebble against the blaspheming Philistine. 
In more respects than one it is a changed world since the time of 
Paley. Philosophy in the sense of metaphysics, and teleology as a 
branch of it, and the conflicting theories of causation, have shrunk 
and contracted their limits before the spreading domain of positive 
science. The questions they raised, if they still exist for the human 
mind, are no longer inspired with the real spirit of inquiry. The eye 
is inevitably directed elsewhere ; it is irresistibly attracted to the 
field in which a new heaven and a new earth—new because so old — 
seem to be unfolding with ever-accumulating discoveries, in that im- 
measurably ancient, if not utterly dateless, world which geology opens 
to the mind im or deyond the six visional days from which the veils 
were successively withdrawn before the eyes of Moses. Hume’s 
invariable conjunction of antecedents and “consequents, Kant’s syn- 
thetic judgments @ Priori, and all existing“theoriés~for or against 
causation, are willingly left where the former found-and the-latter left 
them—#in the clouds. The great clock which represents Leibnitz’s 
theory of the pre-arranged harmony has neither struck nor pointed 
the hour of discovery for any human mind during the last’century. 
But Paley’s little watch ticks on. It is in the old natural theology 
what the “embryo” is in the new anthropology, viz. the starting-point 
of reasoning and illustration, the nucleus around which the argumént 
begins to revolve, with ever-increasing reach and wider sweep of 
associated truths and suggested analogies. Mr. Le Conte is right in 
using it and exhausting its ‘significance ; though in his laudable at- 
tempt to find bases, as far as possible, for the new natural theology in 
the reasonings and inferences of the old, he has perhaps pushed the 
‘analogy between mechanism and organism too far, and in one instance 
dangerously near the point of reactionary skepticism. This effort to 
conciliate and blend the old method with the new is often and some- 
times painfully evident. It detracts however nothing from the legiti- 
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mate argument ; and though we are constrained to put in the negative 
after the verb when he says, “Such a watch is the human body,” it 
does not impair the force of the reasoning by which he shows that 
“such a watch is the solar system.” Slight and faulty as is the 
inference relative to that wonderful organism the human body, that 
can be drawn from this little lifeless piece of mechanism, we admit 
all the force of the argument it contains for intelligence and design 
in the grand chronometer of the heavens —the time-piece, thus to 
speak, of eternity, of which the springs and wheels are the invisible 
forces of nature, and the dial-plate and signs our visible universe, 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Design is impressed on the mécanique céleste beyond 
the power of even skeptics to avoid the impression. Doubtless 
Goethe, as well as the archangel, speaks when in the introductory 
chorus of the Faust the latter describes the sun and his brother- 
spheres pursuing “ihre vorgeschriebene Reise.” Nor was Shelley an 
atheigt while translating the German into the hardly less noble 
English words :— 
“The sun makes music, as of old, 

Among the rival spheres of heaven, 

On his pre-destined circle rolled 

With thunder speed —” 


There is something about the heavens so god-like that the froo/s of 
design come before the mind rather as the visible appearance and 
direct perception of the Divine wisdom and power. 

But out of the very conditions that make the evidence of contriv- 
ance as discovered in a watch inapplicable to the human body in 
several essential points, arises an argument for design higher and 
broader than any that can be possibly based on analogy. We do not 
necessarily deny the conclusions of other minds because we reject 
the processes by which they have been reached. The new natural 
theology is based, as will be seen, on a kind of evidence which pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the students of Paley only in the form 
of difficulties and objections. To show what is meant, let us take 
the negative of the proposition agreed in by both Paley and Le 
Conte, and see how easy it is to prove “that such a watch is” 
not “the human body.” The watch is a contrivance for use ; no 
other purpose enters into its construction. It may be made orna- 
mental, but ornament is not anend. There enters into it no useless 
part, or if there should be found connected with the mechanism 
such a part, its introduction would be simply a mistake on the part 
of the contriver. But in the human body, and the bodies of animals, 
there are parts confessedly useless. In the former there are certain 
muscles in a rudimentary condition which as they exist in the lower 
animals are useful, but are quite useless in man. There are also in 
each sex rudimentary organs which evidently, if considered with refer- 
ence to any design for use, belong to the other. This to the old 
natural theology is an insuperable difficulty. “Useless organs in a 
contrivance for use” is a contradiction or blunder that no amount of 
mystery inherent in the subject, and no assumption of inscrutable 
wisdom, can make consistent with either human or divine intelligence, 


. 
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The new natural theology, hawever, is equal to the occasion. To 
deal with such facts —irreconcileable with the old notion which limited 
design to use—is its special department. It arrives at the recognition 
of another law besides use, even though in use we include beauty, and 
consider it, as we justly may, a sufficient cause and codrdinate end. 
It is the law of order, issuing in a preordained plan of structure, and 
taking in all the wide range of facts which lie at the basis of what is 
called the theory of evolution. Starting with the elementary struc- 
ture consisting entirely of cells, we find changes, variations and im- 
provements in the earliest and simplest forms, but no change of plan. 
Modifications of form in organic life may be conceived to have 
occurred in either one of two ways. As new functions arose, new 
elementary parts might be added to suit the increased wants of the 
animal as it passed from one stage of embryonic life to another, or 
from one series of natural history to a higher ; or the cell and cell- 
structure might be simply modified and take on a new form adapted 
to a higher function and development of the same elementary otgan. 
This is the actual process ; and thus, to pursue the subject without 
any particular regard here or elsewhere as to whether the illustra- 
tions are my own or those of Professor Le Conte — thus a swimming- 
machine becomes a flying-machine ; the fin of the fish in the bird 
becomes a wing. In the flipper of the seal it is both a swimming 
and crawling machine, and in the hand of man is a wonderful, mani- 
foldly dexterous instrument—let us say, for the example is before me, a 
writing-machine. The same organ in a rudimentary state is enclosed 
in the horny hoof of the horse and the spongy foot of the camel. 
The fundamental mechanism, the plan of the machine, has neyer 
been abandoned. It has been expanded, contracted, developed, 
enveloped, exhibited, concealed, according to the exigencies of the 
function it was intended to subserve, the wants of the animal to 
which it belonged. Nor where the indicated structure exists even in 
a rudimentary state, and where it seems as if the plan might have 
been departed from with advantage in point of simplicity and unity, 
can it be certainly known that the part is useless. ‘This admission is 
due to the old theology. It is useless in tlte developed and perfect 
organ where it appears as the mere possibility of use in an organ of 
different function, as the palm and fingers united in the wing of a 
bird or represented by the “splint-bones” in the leg of a horse. But 
might it not have had a previous structural use in some period 
of embryonic development, or in some stage of transition from 
a lower to a higher organisation? In saying, generally, that an 
organ is contrived for use under a law which admits of varia- 
tion, but not of absolute departure from a preordained plan, do 
we not assume not only a use, but a necessity for the pres- 
ence of the foresaid vedbnenseny part, considered with reference 
to the process by which the modification was: effected? But for 
science it is useless, unless it is certainly known to be useful. And 
aside from the presence of useless parts, or of parts whose use can- 
not be ascertained, then are such wide differences between organism 
and mechanism as to make it impossible to give convincing force to 
any argument from the proofs of contrivance in the latter to the evi- 
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dence of design in the former. The former indeed involves the 
mechanical powers, but it is in connection with vital phenomena, 
which places an impassable gulf between a man and a machine. 
Human intelligence produces a watch, but it has never produced a 
living watch. Considering the human body as a watch, its previous 
existence indeed seems necessary to the existence of human intelli- 
gence. Again, the watch was made in parts and put together. The 
human body was from its very beginning, and at every stage of its 
existence from the embryo to the full-grown man, a WHOLE ; no parts 
were introduced as occasion for them arose: they were all present 
at the inception, they all existed in the germ; the thing was an 
organism and not a machine ; it was not contrived, it was created ; 
it was not constructed, it grew. Food supplied the means of devel- 
opment, but no new organ or part, or relation of parts. The watch 
came (literally) from the hands of the watchmaker. The human 
body came (figuratively) from the hands of God. In the latter case, 
the proof of contrivance does not at first strike us; it is an after- 
thought. We see that the watch exists because it was made. We 
reason that the body was made because it exists. The one bears on 
its face the appearance of design ; the other does not at first sug- 
gest design. The one is a manifest contrivance for use ; the other — 
and here the new natural theology saves its *heism—is an evidence 
of power. This power, sufficient for the effect, and necessarily con- 
ceived to be intelligent of it, is superhuman, and therefore is for the 
human mind supernatural, divine. 

But what is creative power? To know, and be able to answer, were 
to possess the power. The‘nearest definition will be arrived at by 
carefully considering the nature and limitations of constructive power. 
The difference between the two kinds of power is measured by all the 
distance between a thing contrived, constructed, and growing only by 
addition of parts, and a thing self-evolved from an organic unity, 
growing by an inward law; in a sense creating itse/f out Of the inor- 
ganic matter it assimilates. Man has contrived to hatch an egg ; but 
to make an egg we conceive to be a task quite as much beydnd his 
faculties as to create a world. He has not that kind of power. We 
can more easily conceive him, indeed, with enlarged faculties of the 
same kind which he now exhibits, constructing a world or a solar 
system, than producing the simple af that “furnishes the starting 
point of all life,” or elaborating that first cell in which his own life 
begins. 

The inference of a true natural theology is not from the creation to 
the creator through the evidence of faculties like those possessed by 
man, but through the manifestation of power, not only infinitely 
superior to his, but entirely different from it in kind and diverse in 
its modes of operation. 

With dué deference to the received uses of language, we can not 
in reality conceive that God contrives anything at all. He causes, 
and causes intelligently, but does not contrive. The idea of con- 
trivance implies the necessity of contriving, and so of more or less 
imperfection in the processes or defect in the material by means of 
which a given result was attained. It is therefore that when we once 
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enter the sphere of vital phenomena the apparent analogy between 
human contrivance and the proofs of design in nature become uncer- 
tain, if not unsafe, for the purposes of theology. To be good, the 
argument should be restrained within the bounds of the inorganic, or 
the mechanically, not vitally organised part of the universe. Where- 
ever life is a factor there enters into one side of the analogy, however 
ingeniously stated, a term that has no equivalent and can find no ex- 
pression in the other. The statement is a paradox reversed. The 
conditions are incompatible ; the solution is forced ; the equation is 
impossible. 

In fine, human intelligence by a law of its constructive faculty 
strives always for immediate perfection. In any work it undertakes, 
gradations are not imposed upon it by a law; it simply meets with 
obstructions, and must attain its end through a series of mistakes, 
corrections, improvements, which were no part of the original design. 
It does not proceed, therefore, at all like the Divine Intelligence, as 
its processes are revealed in the great time-spaces of the existing 
universe, which was itself born of what other universe or universes 
(eternity being given) who can tell? The processes of human in- 
vention are tentative and experimental. The gradations of divine 
creation are at every stage absolutely comprehensive of the whole — 
the design and work the means and the end,— just as in an organism 
the highest form was contained in the lowest, or as in mathematics 
the highest truths, the most intricate problems and ingenious formulas 
are contained in a few simple axioms and definitions. 

The new. natural theology, indicated in the recent work of Mr. Le 
Conte, has a great and noble field before it, but it must enter it un- 
trammelled by the traditions and verbiage of the old systems. It 
must be as bold in its pursuit of science as faithful in its alleigance to 
religion. It is its province to see and point out their relations ; but 
not to force them into relations with each other. They can never in 
reality conflict, for the same reason that they can never absolutely 
coincide. They are in different planes— parallel planes at different 
heights. Or—and perhaps a better illustration — they are symme- 
trical magnitudes not admitting of their being laid one on another, 
nor of coinciding, notwithstanding their equality. 

If spirit by the attributes of thought and sentiment is distinct from 
matter, then religion lies wholly within the sphere of the former, and 
science mainly in the domain of the latter. Their relations are in- 
timate and their expressions harmonious up to the point claimed by 
the most refined materialism. But neither are religion and science or 
spirit and matter, at that point any more than at their remotest 
distance, actually or conceivably the same. The brain is not the mind, 
and my thought, which I now represent on this paper, is not “ gray 
matter.” 

“Tf there is any place,” says Mr. Le Conte, “where we might hope 
to bring together phenomena so distinct, so widely separated in 
their natdre as those belonging to matter and those belonging to 
spirit, and show that they are really one, evidently that place is our 
human body, where we know both are exhibited. We trace sensation 
as a vibratory thrill, which is conveyed by the nerves from the external 
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world to the brain. We go further, and find that every phenomenon 
of thought, will, emotion, is connected with certain changes in the 
brain. We go still further, and find for every faculty of the mind a 
particular portion of the brain. We may hereafter find that there is 
a particular kind of molecular vibration corresponding to each kind 
of emotion or thought. We may find, as some have imagined, a 
right-handed gyration of molecules corresponding with /ove, and a 
left-handed gyration corresponding with fate. Suppose all this and 
much more than we can now imagine be traced. Are we any nearer 
the identification of matter and spirit? Is there any conceivable 
connection [material nexus] between these material changes and 
thought, will, emotion ?” 

There is here an impassable interval too fine and narrow to be 
measured in space ; a gulf narrower than the bridge on which Islam 
passes from earth to paradise, but a gulf which cannot be crossed by 
consciousness from one side nor by sensation from the other. 

Accepting the doctrine of correlation of forces as presented by 
Professor Le Conte himself, we arrive at the nearest possible evidence 
of identity between matter and spirit. We have the mineral kingdom, 
the vegetable kingdom, the animal kingdom, corresponding to three 
gradations of force, physical force, chemical force, and vital force. 
Physical force rises as it were into a higher plane, and is changed into 
chemical force ; that in like manner into vital force, which ascending 
to the highest plane is changed into spiritual force. Now under this 
law of “conservation of energy,” it is hard to see how spiritual force can 
hold any other relation to vital force than vital force holds to chemical 
force and that to physical force. The inference would seem to be 
plain : spiritual force is but transformed physical force. But analogy 
here, employed to better purpose than in the old natural theology, is 
the deus ex machina that helps us out. “ As there are various degrees 
of organic, material individuality, the germ-cell, the egg, the embryo, 
the perfect offspring, and of these only the last is capable of inde- 
pendent life ; so also there are various degrees of kinetic, spiritual 
individuality ; but only the last term is capable of independent life. 
Therefore in the plant and animal we have spirit in embryo within 

.the womb of Nature, unconscious, incapable of life. In man spirit 
came to birth, became capable of independent life. Thus man alone, 
of all the objects of nature, is the child of God.” 

He means I suppose the conscious child. Nor can one perceive 
why he might not be as truly an “independent life,” a free spirit, a 
child of God, having attained that s¢a¢us through any series of eleva- 
tions by evolution from lower forms of existence, than as if raised to 
it in a moment from the dust. This very theory of evolution, so far 
from being a stumbling-block to the apostle of the new natural theo- 
logy, offers, under another head of his subject and in connection with 
geology, an insuperable barrier to the atheistic metaphysics of “the 
infinite series,” and other forms of materialism. For it proves just 
what the old empirical school of skeptics, still best represented by 
Epicurus and Lucretius, denied, viz: that the world of organic forms 
hada beginning. The book of geology opens like that of Genesis, and 
that of palzontology like the Gospel of St. John, with the words “In 
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the beginning.” Just so the nebular hypothesis, against which such an 
outcry was once raised, does in fact contradict the old atheistic cos- 
mogony. As La Place read the book of the heavens, he found that its 
first sentence was that of Moses, “In the beginning.” 

The beginning implies in both cases something that had not a 
beginning ; for it involves the conception of change, and so of power ; 
in a word, the idea of God, or of something equal to God. A beginning 
of absolute existence there can not have been; and not only does the 
beginning of any kind of existence as the world, the universe, neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of something previously existing, but also 
of the continuation of that which is begun in subsequent forms, 
related to and dependent on that beginning. 

In the six days of Moses we find a distinct record of evolution ; 
not of one species out of another, but an evolution of higher and still 
higher species out of the first structural design, or what Coleridge 
calls the typical idea, the original, creative plan of organic structure 
varied and adapted to infinite forms of life. Such evolution does not 
suppose the change of one species into another, or the production of 
species by variation through the influence ‘of circumstances acting 
upon successive individuals. In other words, it does not imply the 
continuation of an identical organism through all the different stages 
of evolution. The structure of man is shadowed forth in the lowest 
vertebrate reptile furnished with limbs ; and the language of chemical 
symbolism gives, Professor Huxley will tell us, about the same ex- 
pression for both. Now, as no one has ever witnessed the production 
of a new species, and from the very nature of things can never observe 
the actual transition of one species to another, it follows that such 
transition can at best be only a scientific presumption. It must 
always want the only basis of positive science, actual observation. 
However strong and plausible, it is a mere inference which can never 
by the exclusion of all other possible theories become scientifically 
conclusive. It is itself a theory, and a theory must always remain. 
As an inference from observed facts, its nature, if not its full strength, 
may be indicated by an illustration from another department of 
science. Take, for instance, the steam-engine. Its rudimentary idea 
—using that elastic word in a sense appropriate to the subject —is 
condensed steam acting on a piston, the alternating or reciprocating” 
motion of which is turned by the first mechanical power into rotary 
motion. When we speak of the improvement of the steam-engine, no 
child even could suppose for a moment that we meant to say that one 
steam-engine or one kind of steam-engine was changed into another 
and better. In nature, the work, the modus operandi by which the 
same plan of structure is extended and adapted to a higher organisa- 
tion, is hidden from us ; we only see results. -But we have by obser- 
vation a general idea of the way in which new and improved kinds of 
steam-engine are produced. Our observation positively excludes the 
notion of material evolution; while the idea fe peste as ta evolution 
or the development of the first invention into new and more ingenious 
and useful kinds of steam-engine is readily apprehended. And why 
is it necessary to suppose that the human hand and arm, because 
evolved by some unknown agency from the original model .or rudi- 
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mentary structure from which previously came the fin of the fish, the 
wing and arm of the bat, and the corresponding limbs of the quad- 
rumana, actually passed through these transformations, and was in 
connection with those animals successively the fin of the fish, the 
flipper of the seal —the bat we leave out as being unsymmetrical in 
the series — or the fore-arm of the monkey? Why any more necessary 
to suppose this—so long as we have never seen nor ever can see 
the actual transformation—than that the double-acting, condensing 
steam-engine of Watt was previously the engine of Hiero of Alexan- 
dria, which ingenious contrivance two thousand years ago condensed 
steam in a cylinder opening into a hollow movable ball, which by 
means of tubes inserted at right angles to its axis, with their ends 
bent in different directions, compelled the air itself to act as a piston, 
and with force enough to turn the ball ? 

In the world of nature the herb still bears seed after its kind 
(species), and the animal brings forth its young after its kind, and 
never after another kind, except, if it be an exception, in the case of 
a hybrid, itself cursed with barrenness by abhorrent nature. The 
interval between species must, by those who hold the gross if not 
degrading notion of genetic evolution, still be filled up by the imagi- 
nation. 

They may say that evolution in any other sense, lacking the sub- 
stantial, material ligament of direct physical descent, is a purely 
ideal or even figurative evolution, of which every stage was a new 
creation, as much as every new steam-engine, though containing the 
same mechanical contrivance, is another and separate construction. 
Well, something new undoubtedly is produced in every evolution, or 
there would be nothing evolved ; and as regards new creations, their 
own system cannot dispense with them without danger to the entire 
theory. If they should maintain that the germ-cells of all existing 
organisms appeared simultaneously, why is it that the ascidians and 
other low organisations are still in existence — oysters or tadpoles 
still? Why have they not got to be men like the rest of us? It is 
inconceivable that external conditions should have been so much more 
favorable to our own molluscous ancestors than to theirs as to leave 
_ them thus pitiably stranded, while their cotemporaries took the tide at 
flood which led them on even to the highest development of the 
hairy, arboreal animal—in man. But if the germ-cells of all living 
things, from man to mollusk, did not appear at once and together, 
but some ata later period of time than others, then what greater 
difficulty is there in conceiving that at each later production im- 
proved types appeared, with more highly developed adaptations suit- 
able to a higher organisation ? 

Darwin suspects that man descended from the tadpole of a marine 
ascidian — that is one kind of evolution. Another kind of evolution, 
which is destined perhaps to form the basis of a new natural theology, 
indicates as boldly as the former that the structural relation of man 
to the lower animals is not arbitrary nor accidental. It does not 
admit that man descended from a tadpole, but it is ready to affirm 
that he ascended from it, if you will, through gradations with each of 
which, down to the lowest, he stands related, not by physical descent, 
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but by the fact that it was a step in the divine plan, which, perfected, 
placed him at the head of the physical creation. He is the consum- 
mation of a creative design, gradually evolved by means of a succes- 
sion of organic beings—an evolution in which the identity of an in- 
dividual being is not retained as in the development of the embryo, 
and of which the steps are not connected by human experience. That 
connection is still a secret of Nature, and as far from being positive 
science as Ovid’s metamorphoses. It is possible that by a happy 
conjecture, supported by much minute observation, Darwin may have 
surprised her secret. But she has not confessed it ; and it is the claim 
made in behalf of his theory for absolute scientific credence and 
acceptance that exposed it to be characterised, perhaps too harshly, by 
Agassiz as “a mere mire of assertions.” ‘To most of those who give 
attention to the subject it will continue to appear that the evolution 
in the case is not out of a first organism to a higher, and out of that 
to another, but the evolution of a design indicated in the first, and 
more apparent in each successive organism, up to its perfect develop- 


ment in man. 
W. W. Lorp. 








.BEVERLEY MANOR. 


T was an old place, as things are termed old in this new country, 
where we have no mellowing medieval age throwing a sunset 
poesy of decadence over our misnamed antiquities. Nevertheless 
this place, nestling under the shadows of the Blue Ridge, with the 
great Valley of Virginia wandering away from its doors on both 
sides, and lying at its feet, a marvellous picture stretching into the 
infinite, this place evidently had a past. 

Two centuries before, an English Cavalier came to the colony of 
Virginia, and with an artist’s eye selected this spot for the half farm, 
half manor-house, christened in tender recollection of the old home 
in the old country, Beverley Manor. It was a great, draughty, ramb- 
ling stone-mansion, flanked by a broad piazza, and in front a portico, 
pillared and shaded, but from which the steps had parted, Mrs. 


Beverley said, “forty years ago.” The rooms were high-ceiled, with 
large windows in deep casements like a fortress, and carved wain- 
scoting. The Beverley ancestral faces, dark and finely cut of feature, 
looked down on the family grouped around a fire lighted in those 
first cool evenings in the early autumn, when the shimmering blaze is 
a delightful novelty and brings a sense of luxurious rest. 
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Inside the house there was an old-fashioned luxury, even elegance, 
visible in all the appointments, but withal a certain lack of color, a 
Sameness pervading the hues of cushions and coverings. Nobody 
seemed to observe it however, or to see the broken spring of the sofa; 
nobody noticed the fading-out of the tints, once a brilliant crimson, 
in the heavy damask curtains, or the rattling of the warped window- 
sash, or the parting of the discolored frame environing a Van Dyck 
over the mantle. It sufficed for them that the portrait was a Van 
Dyck, that the cushioned chairs were soft and seductive. For the 
curtains, nobody remembered their original color, save perhaps the 
old matron seated in an easy-chair, with a feather screen sheltering 
her cheek from the heat of the fire. They were as familiar to these 
easy-going, indifferent Virginians as the bust of Shakspeare which 
had been over the hall-door for fifty years, or as the exquisite Sévres 
china which their ancestors brought over while the last century was 
still young, or the family plate which had been on the buffet from 
father to son since the first Beverley, and which nobody ever perceived 
to be old-fashioned, or rather battered by long usage. 

Across the wide hall was a library, in which long lines of mouldy 
volumes were ranged from floor to ceiling, and where Julian Beverley, 
in study deep and profound, and dreams for the future light and 
roseate, had passed from boyhood to youth, and from youth to 
middle age. Why he applied himself to study would be hard to 
conjecture, save that he inherited an unusual amount of brain and a 
genuine love for it, and because his grandfather and great-grandfather 
had sat and studied those identical tomes in that identical chair, 
before the self-same table. A curious, unwieldy table it was, by the 
way, formed from one great piece of mahogany, and sent from abroad 
years ago. 

Julian was the youngest of three sons, but with an odd perversity 
old Judge Beverley had portioned the elder sons and bequeathed the 
manor-place to the youngest born, adding a proviso that if Julian 
died unmarried the property reverted to their elder brother. The 
broad tobacco-fields, yielding their valuable cargo of pungent leaves, 
shipped away to the great factories every fall, and the fields of 
waving wheat, the extensive orchard, all had passed the three elder 
sons and fallen unasked to Julian. He had lived on in an even, 
purposeless existence, unambitious, and caring for little else save his 
books, until the autumn of life found him a grave and reticent man 
living within himself. Mrs. Beverley, his widowed mother, once an 
absolute dame, keen and high-bred, but now growing too old to look 
well after the ways of her household, was one-third of the family, and 
Miss Louise, upon whom her mantle had fallen, represented another 
third. 

This same Miss Louise held the reins with no lax or irresolute 
hand, they never slipped from her grasp. From Julian to the smallest 
urchin down at the “quarter,” all stood in awe of the calm-eyed, 
even-voiced woman, who never was hurried, never failed to make good 
her promises, and seldom excused the derelictions of duty to which 
her African servitors were by nature prone. Nothing escaped the 
acute perceptions of Miss Louise ; the servants said she had eyes in 
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the back of her shapely head. The oldest and shrewdest, whose 
pilfering fingers and ready tongues availed them nothing in her 
presence, whispered of witchcraft, and declared the pale Beverleys 
always dealt with “ sperrits.” 

And so it was that, meditating before the fire, watching the shadows 
and delusions of the blaze, the mental vision of the household mistress 
discerned something antagonistic to her peace of mind, something 
that demanded a decisive tightening of her domestic check-rein. 
“ Julian goes out frequently of late,” she observed incidentally as Mrs. 
Beverley roused up from a doze behind the screen of peacock-feathers. 
“Yes, he is becoming more sociable. The Pages are one of our 
best and oldest families, and Julian is such a favorite with them — I 
am so glad.” Miss Louise turned over the keys in her well-used 
basket a little restlessly, as if she was just a trifle out of patience 
with this unwonted satisfaction. Then she walked to the window, 
and bent silently over geraniums and waxen Cape jessamines, crushing 
the fragrant leaves until their aroma crept through the room like a 
subtle insinuation, stealing upon you unawares. 

“It is just possible that there might be other attractions. Evelyn 
Page is there for the autumn,” suggested Miss Louise, grinding the 
leaves between her soft palms, and laughing a short nervous laugh, as 
if it cost her a fierce struggle to utter the words, to venture the hint, 
vague as it was. 

Mrs. Beverley straightened instantly ; the hint had not fallen on 
stony ground. She was keenly alive to suggestions of this nature, 
and probably it might have furnished the clue to Julian’s rather 
isolated existence. 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Very,” significantly rejoined the sister, gazing out at the sunset 
gilding a long line on the tiny lake visible through the great forest 
oaks, grim and giant-like before white man or colonist sheltered 
himself beneath their shade. 

“ Dear me, they are always tempting Julian!” exclaimed Mrs. Bev- 
erley, fanning herself vigorously. “Surely at his time of life he could 
not be foolish about a girl in her teens with no fortune. A man of 
his age could not.” 

“A man may commit a folly at any age ; that period is unlimited,” 
sententiously answered Miss Louise, giving a few finishing touches to 
the vases filled with brilliant flowers and trailing tendrils. 

“Very true,” dejectedly said the old lady, closing her eyes ; “every 
man can be a fool at every age about a pretty woman.” 

Miss Louise passed out into the hall. There the same luxuriance 
of flowers met the eye — flowers with delicate, agile tendrils falling 
around them. The same hand had evidently arranged this profusion 
of many-hued blossoms ; the same pensive, almost melancholy taste 
pervaded even the exquisite flowers. 

The commingling of dark-green leaves, the predominance of pen- 
cilled ivy and twining myrtles around the white vases and fanciful 
baskets, evinced an artistic soul, but a queer shadowing of melancholy, 
a queer solemn taste, beautiful, but sad. “Julian has done this,” 
commented Miss Louise, observing contemptuously a dainty vase in 
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which a bouquet of roses and circea had been carefully arranged, and 
deciphering its language with her fatal woman’s acumen as clearly as 
another woman was meant to read it. “This is for Evelyn Page. 
Folly of follies!” she said, bitterly—‘ Has my brother arrived yet with 
the ladies we are expecting, Simon?” she asked, abruptly dropping 
into the quiet impenetrability of a perfectly well-bred manner and 
perfectly lady-like voice. 

“He hab not, Miss, to my knowledge,” answered Simon, with 
exaggerated politeness, for Simon prided himself upon his manners, 
which he asserted were “patterned after the white folks.” “Marse’ 
Julian hab ordered Reuben to ride around and open de gates on de 
dirt-road so he can ’prove de opportunity of showing dem ivory- 
covered rocks to de young lady wid black eyes, ob whom Marse 
Julian sets sech store.” 

Miss Louise replied sharply, and hurried out to the portico, with a 
cutting, bitter word slipping from between her tightly shut teeth. 

Between the vases inside and the grounds outside there was a 
wonderful similarity —the one suggested the other. Ina language 
of their own they silently pointed out a vein of melancholy in the 
race of masters at Beverley Manor. They carelessly and with a 
prodigal hand gave their acres to the idle reposeful beauty of an un- 
rivalled landscape. Wherever the eye turned it ran down long vistas 
of grand trees, and whenever the mind sought sober serenity this was 
’ the place to find it. Over a wonderful expanse of cool green turf 
the glance travelled, with always preéminent that fondness for moss- 
covered rocks, that predilection for trailing creepers twined over odd 
nooks, and aged tree-trunks environed with ivy, or bits of ruined 
wall over which the vine had been trained until they forever surprised 
one with their masterly touches of classic art. It was beautiful, but 
the same grave, pensive beauty toning down the brilliance of the 
flowers inside. “Ah! here they are, and Julian looks quite boyish — 
absurd!” Miss Louise said, as Simon passed her to open the door of 
a cargiage drawing up to the steps. 

She lingered inside the hall, watching the bright-eyed Evelyn Page 
give her hand to Julian and spring lightly to the pebbled walk. As 
Miss Louise walked out to receive and welcome her guests there was 
a glitter of anger in those calm eyes not often there, and a suavity in 
her manner not always there. 

Evidently Julian loved this girl ; she seemed to vivify his whole 
nature, to tinge his sombre gravity with the roseate hue of her own 
laughter-loving youth. Somehow this bright creature, glowing with 
life, health and beauty, reminded her of the roses, and Julian of the 
ivy and myrtles, which had grown dark and rich through the touch of 
many seasons, 

All through the evening his gaze followed her dreamily. The 
senses of sight and hearing were vigilantly acute, covertly watching 
and obeying every caprice, secretly rejoicing in each of the thou- 
sand and one pretty whims with which this girl tested her power over 
the sedate man, beguiled all the more hopelessly by her heedless 
vivacity and fresh face. 

“You have not seen the view from our upper piazza,” remarked 
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Julian, in the half-undertone habitual to him when speaking to Evelyn. 
“ Will you come now?” 

She looked at him with a coquettish, half-shy look, and hesitated, 
then pushed her hat back until it swung by two blue ribbons, and 
said, “ Yes, if Miss Louise will go with us.” 

His countenance fell, and Louise saw it, while Evelyn laughed in 
keen enjoyment of his discomfiture. She was that most reckless 
compound, three parts school-girl and one part woman. The pas- 
sionate admiration of a staid bachelor like Julian Beverley was a great 
achievement, pleasing and amusing her somewhat beyond a game of 
croquet or a gallop on the black pony, or even her new dark blue 
riding-dress ; and then too it was a delicious and novel sensation, 
this holding him in the toils so utterly and completely —a creditable 
captive for her, just leaving school and entering the charmed realms 
of society. 

So Evelyn riveted his chains, and laughingly wondered why Miss 
Louise would show her chagrin, and if she thought anybody meant 
to’ marry “old Mr. Julian” and take the housekeeping out of her 
hands. All of which Miss Louise did think and believe in the anger 
and grief seething in her breast at the verification of her worst fears. 
Mentally Evelyn said that “Louise would be in a frenzy and Julian 
furious — ah, dear! how nice!” He only said, “Come, Louise, to 
the upper piazza, I would like Miss Evelyn to enjoy the view from it 
by moonlight.” He said it without a shadow of anger; he could 
not be angry with her. She was one of those bits of femininity 
quickly assuming the tyrannical with a chivalrous man like Julian 
Beverley, a man forgetting to succumb to their charm until late in life, 
and then concentrating the long-suppressed, intense tenderness of 
his nature upon one object of adoration. 

Miss Louise followed them ; she dare not allow them to go alone 
when Julian was tottering upon the brink of an abyss and Circe luring 
him on. So she followed in their wake, raging internally at the 
laughter and gaiety echoing through the great, still rooms. 

“Dear me! this place frightens me; it’s ghostly and ghastfy —I 
hear something now,” exclaimed Evelyn, pausing as they turned into 
a broad passage, and a bat whizzed around their heads in the dusky 
evening gloom, and a long, low, mournful sound broke through the 
silence. ‘What is it ; oh, what is it?” she repeated. 

“Only the pigeons,” he answered, annoyed that anything should 
mar her enjoyment. 

“ Why don’t you clear them out and renovate the whole establish- 
ment ; make it bright and new like houses in the North?” demanded 
Evelyn, breathing more freely and recovering her audacity, when Julian 
threw open a door, and they stepped out on the broad, upper gallery. 
Julian Beverley glanced around. He had never noticed before that 
the plaster had fallen from the ceiling, or that the railing had been 
broken and was unsafe, or that the floor had a crazy, unsound feeling 
under their feet. He remembered that it had always been so, 
Thirty years ago they told him that the upper gallery was rickety, that 
the upper hall shutter had been blown off ; and yet the upper galle 
continued dilapidated ; the planks crumbled like soft earth ; the hail 
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shutter, discolored and broken, leaned against the wall, just where 
they placed it when Julian was a boy in jackets. 

He had_never observed it until now, when Evelyn implied her pre- 
ference for things “bright and new.” Miss Louise saw his troubled 
glance, his awakening, and resented it keenly. She loved every stone 
and plank in the manor-house ; she treasured the dilapidations, or at 
best wondered how they could annoy any one. She wondered angrily 
that her brother could forget the history of the many accidents which 
the Beverleys handed down in their traditionary lore. They went 
along with the mansion to heirs loving the tradition too well to repair 
the evidences of it. They were all the same, heirs and ancestors ; 
the same great intellect, the same poetic sentiment, with its reverse 
side of deep melancholy. 

Louise had it less, perhaps, than any of her family ; nevertheless, 
even in her heart there was a sentiment attached to every atom of the 
house, every foot of earth on the place. They ail knew how that 
railing had been broken, when Fontaine, their eldest brother, was an 
adventurous boy, and clambered from the ground up the pillar to the 
upper gallery. They had heard over and over of Fontaine’s danger, 
when, just as he reached the railing and tried to draw himself upward, 
the moth-eaten wood snapped, and Fontaine swung by the vines in 
deadly peril until they could rush to his rescue. Julian knew that his 
father had said the railing should never be mended, and it never had 
been, although Fontaine was sixty years of age now. 

Miss Louise reviewed mentally the changes Evelyn might suggest 
in her desecration of the old ways, those heirlooms of generations 
gone before. The shutter had been blown off the night their father 
died ; something else had happened in “ my great-grandfather’s time,” 
or “my grandmother” had bequeathed some other unrepaired 
breakage to her dgscendants. They were links in the chain of family 
history, and nobody thought of effacing the legendary past by modern 
carpentering. “Evelyn Page neither knows nor cares,” Louise re- 
flected, in the bitterness of her heart. “ Something must and shall be 
done to save the manor-house for Fontaine,” she added, desperately, 
while Julian stood beside Evelyn and showed her the points of the 
landscape. 

It was a marvellous scene, with the moon just gliding above the 
tops of the giant trees and throwing its mysterious light over the 
winding walks and ivy-clad rocks. The water of a stream at the foot 
of the lawn splashed over the stones, strangely distinct in the stillness ; 
a stillness that awed even Evelyn’s reckless spirits. She looked on 
without a word, shivering a little at the delusions and shadows of the 
moonlight. Julian leaned against a branch of a great horse-chestnut, 
watching her instead of the view. His face grew tender, his heart 
full of the poesy and romance of the scene and hour. 

“Oh, it’s like fairy-land!” exclaimed Evelyn, enthusiastically. 

“T am glad you like it,” he said, simply. 

“IT? Oh, Mr. Beverley, I love it !”. 

He smiled softly. “ Beverley Manor has always been famous for its 
unrivalled view,” supplemented Miss Louise, formally ; “indeed the 
situation of the house was chosen in reference to that view by our 
ancestor, two hundred years ago.” 

21 
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“Yes, the house is a musty, mouldy owl’s-nest,” chattered Evelyn, 
recovering her speech as she divined, by her quick intuition, the secret 
of the sister’s coldness. “I am afraid of it, with that crooning of 
pigeons, and the big, lonesome rooms like those at Eppingham, or 
Evelyn Lodge where Grandmother Page lives. I verily believe this 
house is haunted ; I would not stay a night in it, if I thought so. 
How I hate our old Virginia houses, with their unearthly sounds, 
queer, creaking and ghostly, their old cuddies, shut-up, dreary chambers 
everybody is afraid of, because some sinner dying a hundred years 
ago still haunts them. I like things so new and nice. I know there 
is some story about this place. Ah, how dreary—listen!” A gust 
of wind rattled the loose casement near her, and a pigeon crooned in 
a low, melancholy note. “ How dreary!” she said, in a half-frightened 
whisper ; “does it belong to you?” 

“ Yes, I own the old place,” answered Julian, just the slightest tinge 
of satisfaction in his voice, enough to say plainly “I own it, and I 
would not exchange it for the richest heritage on the globe.” 

“Why don’t you pull it down?” she asked, in a tone of daring 
raillery ; “one only wants dust and cobwebs on one’s wine and 
pedigree. If you love this so much,” she added, temptingly, “how 
can you ever love anything else?” The words were soft and wooing, 
as were the most common-place words pronounced in Evelyn’s 
musical voice. : 

Louise turned away, and rushed through the dark hall to her 
chamber. Nobody missed her ; she knew that, for the sound of the 
girl’s tantalising laugh and Julian’s earnest tones followed after, until 
she closed and barred the door of the chamber. Poor Louise had 
grown settled in her thoughts and ways ; youth had passed, carrying 
with it her bloom and beauty, and now she must yield the “ old place ” 
where she had been supreme for a score of- years, and where she had 
thought to spend her life managing for Julian, and after that for Fon- 
taine’s son. “The simpleton, to be fooled by that child!” she said, 
in ‘her rage forgetting, as all passées Women do, the charm of the 
youthful freshness, so potent and resistless to the mature man. “She 
cares no more for him than the dust under her feet. The Pages are 
all hard and heartless and mercenary ; they would wed with Satan 
himself if he brought them an estate. If she would go away he would 
be safe. She must ;” and Louise sat very still, thinking deeply with 
head bowed on her hands, in an anguish of distress and desperation. 
The steps approaching and the sudden fall of Evelyn’s blithe tones 
as she entered the dim, unfrequented passage, told her that they were 
leaving the upper gallery, and perhaps suggested the idea flashing 
‘through her brain at that instant. 

Miss Louise opened the door and waited for them, smiling grimly 
at the nervous little scream Evelyn gave when she turned out of the 
passage and abruptly confronted her. 

“I thought it was a ghost; I am terribly afraid,” she said, in a 
subdued voice. . 

“Come in here for a moment. I will bring her down presently, 
Julian,” urged Louise, politely. 

Evelyn followed with some reluctance into the chamber. The 
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lamp had been extinguished, and the shutters opened to admit the 
moonlight. It beamed into the apartment chillily, giving a weird 
look to the antique furniture and the stern hostess standing there 
with a merciless plan in her brain, a plan to save Julian from making 
a fool of himself and to save the old place for Fontaine ; rescue it 
from the follies and desecrations of this foolish school-girl, starting 
and trembling at every sound, but all the while filling the remotest 
corner with the magic of her bewitching buoyancy. 

“How do you like my room?” inquired Louise, hurriedly. “I 
prefer it to all others, although the servants will never venture into 
that passage after dark. But see,” she added, looking a thousand- 
fold more grim as she rose to open the door, “my dressing-room 
communicates with the haunted passage.” . 

“Oh shut the door, Miss Louise, there is something out there! 
Oh please, please do!” urged Evelyn, half crying, as the floor 
creaked as if an unseen foot pressed the boards. 

“ Certainly,” answered Miss Louise, with polite alacrity, while an 
angry light glittered in her eyes, an ominous, baleful gleam, unpleasant 
to encounter; “but you know these old houses are peopled with 
spirits ; ours are quite famous. I won’t tell you the story of the 
upper gallery, or the white lady who comes in her ball-dress when the 
master of Beverley Manor dies.” 

“Yes, do tell me. It’s horrible, isn’t it? Keep close to the 
window. Oh, Iwish I was at home! I want to hear about the white 
lady — but — but — yes, go on, Miss Louise,” pleaded Evelyn, almost 
hysterical with fright, yet a love of the supernatural and a certain 
horrified curiosity overpowering her terror. The story had a fascina- 
tion for her all the more irresistible by reason of her strange sur- 
roundings. Evelyn Page was trembling with apprehension, yet mor- 
bidly anxious to be harrowed by something appalling. ‘Tell me, Miss 
Louise, before it is too late for us to drive home,” she added, uncon- 
scious of the relief manifest in the countenance opposite. “ ‘Tell me 
about it,” she added, crouching on the floor close at the side of the 
other woman, and gazing up into her calm, pitiless face with frightened 
eyes, only moving them to glance nervously around and behind her. 
“Let me cover my head with this shawl, and then I won’t be so much 
afraid.” 

“It is only a family history,” began Louise, dropping her voice 
into a whisper that had something queerly uncanny in it. Just then 
a cloud obscured the moon, and the creaking of the old beams made 
Evelyn start and crouch still closer to the protecting Louise. “It 
was in 1790 that one of the Beverleys became infatuated with a beau- 
tiful young girl, who cared not a sou for him. He was years and 
years older than Marie, and loved her madly, but she hated him. 
Nevertheless, she gave up a dashing young lover and married the old 
man ; sacrificed herself for his boundless wealth, for laces and jewels, 
while he made a fool of himself for youth and beauty. She used to 
walk up and down that passage reproaching him, and crying out 
bitterly and angrily if he ventured near her. Then she would go 
away to dinners and fétes, meeting her forsaken lover, until people 
talked of them, always returning harder and more cruel than ever; 
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but the old man never blamed her. If money could not satisfy 
Marie, he knew there was nothing else that could. 

“At length he became ill, and his young wife understood that death 
was upon him ; yet she was gayer and more frivolous than ever, dan- 
cing, driving and coquetting perpetually. One night, just as she had 
finished dressing for a ball, the physicians said that her husband 
was dying. Marie did not care, she would goto the ball, and refused 
to visit him, although the old man moaned ‘ Marie, Marie,’ as she 
came through that passage past his door to the staircase, and then 
drove off in the family coach tothe ball. She deliberately abandoned 
the dying man. ‘ 

“They say she was a miracle of loveliness that night, in a white 
satin dress covered with lace, and roses on her bosom. ‘That was a 
grand ball ; General Washington and his wife came over the ridge to 
attend it. Everybody gazed on Marie Beverley, and everybody held 
aloof from and gave her cold looks. General Washington said: 
* Madame, we heard that my old friend, your husband, was dying, but 
~ presence here contradicts the sad rumor.’ Worst of all, her 
over followed the popular ebb, and shrank away, reproaching her 
with being cruel and heartless, 

“ Marie had been a queen, and could not endure the humiliations 
heaped upon her at every step, so she retreated proudly, like a beau- 
tiful animal at bay. They say that a sense of her base ingratitude 
and shameless wickedness overwhelmed Marie as she quitted forever 
the scenes of her reckless frivolity. She made the coachman drive 
madly over the road homeward, declaring that she heard her hus- 
band calling ‘Marie! Marie!’ The horses were covered with white 
foam when they dashed up the avenue to the door. She never 
glanced at them, only sprang out and rushed up-stairs, through the 
passage to that chamber ; but he had been dead an hour.” 

“In that room?” gasped Evelyn, starting violently as a spasmodic 
breeze fluttered the curtains. 

“That very room,” resumed Louise ; “and the world literally tor- 
tured her to death. Evil whispers crept around ; people averred 
that the husband had been foully dealt with, and believed nothing of 
her passionate grief and remorse: it came too late, as it always 
does.” 

“ Did she die?” asked Evelyn, in a whisper. 

“Yes, in a few months; and.since then, whenever a master of 
Beverley Manor dies, a phantom coach dashes frantically up the 
avenue, and a phantom woman rushes wildly up the steps to that 
chamber. Tradition says she is in her ball-dress, and the servants 
declare that they have heard moans from that room, perhaps the old 
man calling ‘ Marie! Marie!’” . 

“I hear steps now,” whispered Evelyn, hysterically. 

“ Nonsense, my love,” responded Louise, growing more affectionate 
as she saw how intensely Evelyn was alarmed. “The master of 
Beverley Manor is growing old, but he is not fool enough to want a 
young wife ; besides, he is safe and well.” 

“I hear something, at any rate,” persisted Evelyn. 

“It was retribution upon Marie for selling herself to the old man,” 
added Louise, with an unpleasant smile. 
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“Ah! she was poor, with patrician tastes,” murmured Evelyn, 
pathetically. 

“She reaped as she sowed, and it was justice,” sternly rejoined 
Louise. 

“Tam so glad that Cecil Byrd is only twenty-four,” Evelyn said, 
with a little sob. 

“Cecil Byrd?” repeated Louise Beverley, catching her breath 
quickly. 

“Did not Aunty tell you I was to marry Cecil in December? 
There! hear that!” ejaculated Evelyn, shivering as a long, low moan, 
a weird, unearthly sound seemed to come through the dressing-room. 

“The wind in the vaults under the house,” explained Louise. “It 
is nothing, Evelyn dear; don’t let this foolish story unnerve you. 
Suppose we go down, they will be impatient,” and passing her arm 

‘around the girl’s waist, Miss Louise essayed to take her down stairs. 

A dozen times she started to the door, and a dozen times ran back 
to the window, burying her pretty, scared face on Miss Louise’s 
shoulder, trembling with excitement and dread. Louise had invested 
the legend with a strong reality, the terrible power of truth, as if the 
hapless Marie still inhabited the upper passage. She had a motive 
in telling the family tradition beyond the desire of testing her visi- 
tor’s calm philosophy, and the motive imparted a resistless force to 
every word, taking fast hold of Evelyn’s mind. 

By dint of coaxing, and calling Julian from his restless walking in 
the hall below, they succeeded in inducing Evelyn to rush through 
the gloom of the passage down the staircase. When Miss Louise, 
following more slowly, reached the group taking ices on the vine-clad 
piazza, while the moonlight came stealing through the interstices, 
Evelyn was saying gravely, “ Yes, Auntie, we will go back to Uncle 
Page’s to-night, if you please. We must go.” A ripple of surprise passed 
over the group. Then Mrs. Beverley argued hospitably against it ; 
Julian insisted and Louise laughed — wholly in vain. For once Evelyn 
adhered immovably to her resolution, pleading almost tearfully with 
“Aunt Page.” 

“ What is the matter with the child?” demanded Mrs. Page. Then 
with a glance at the sweet care-worn face she rose suddenly, adding, 
“Well, Evelyn, we will go, my pet; but it is too bad to ask Mr. 
Beverley to send his coachman out at this late hour.” 

“T will drive you myself,” responded Julian. 

Louise smiled oddly to herself as she stood on the porch-steps 
observing the guests go down to the carriage, watching the danger 
surge away from her threshold. 

“ Louise,” asked Julian, abruptly quitting Evelyn and returning to 
his sister, “ what have you said to frighten her?” 

“ Nothing indeed,” she answered, good-humoredly ; “ Evelyn would 
hear that foolish story about the white lady. No doubt somebody 
had been relating it.” 

Julian gazed at her a moment in silence —a curious, reproachful 
look, as if he meant to say something, meant to make her an unusual 
revelation ; then hesitated, descended two steps and looked around 
again slowly, wistfully, moving away without another word or intima- 
tion of the storm of feeling sweeping over him. 
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For a moment Louise fully meant to call him back, fully meant to 
ask an explanation of that look. It touched her as no words could. 
There are some things too deep for utterance, some things conveyed 
by naught save that voiceless eloquence. The man’s whole soul was 
in that passionate look, and she had no key to it, no understanding 
of its significance. 

She actually raised her voice and pronounced his name, but a 
laugh from Evelyn, whose spirits revived as she found herself safely 
outside the house, drowned the faint effort. “Oh well, I will sit up 
until he returns,” she said, as they drove off, Evelyn sitting in front 
beside Julian, and Mrs. Page on the back-seat enveloping herself in 
a shawl as a defence against neuralgia and a penumbra to drowsiness. 
“TJ almost wish I had said nothing,” murmured Louise, closing the 
hall-doors and sauntering around to straighten a chair here or turn 
an ornament there, after the manner of one seeing other matters than 
those visible to the eye. “There is no danger for Julian now, or the 
old place either. I’ve saved him from making a fool of himself, and 
rescued the manor-house from her griffes. Pshaw! I merely fright- 
ened the heartless girl out of her proposed visit of a week — long 
enough to capture Julian. The denouement is perfectly satisfactory ; 
and she is heartless,” reflected Louise, without the smallest percep- 
tion of any application of the term to herself. Mrs. Beverley said 
“Good-night,” and disappeared within her own chamber, followed by 
a portly mulatto woman not many years her junior. Miss Louise 
slipped the key-basket on her arm and went upstairs, pausing first to 
take the bust of Shakspeare from over the door and dust it carefully. 
Everybody said that Julian’s chance resemblance to the great drama- 
tist was extraordinary. His sister had remarked it a thousand times, 
but to-night the marble calmness did not so clearly recall Julian’s 
countenance as she saw it half-an-hour before. 

Drawing the curtains and lighting a wax-candle, she remembered 
that it was a two-hours’ drive to the Pages’ and back over a bad 
road ; so Louise opened a book and sat down to read wearily. The 
anger and excitement of the evening had spent its force ; the events 
seemed ages away. She marvelled already, in a tired way, that they 
could have moved her quiet nature to such a degree. “He is starting 
from the Pages’ now,” she remarked, shutting her watch with a click, 
echoing sharply in the stillness, and then sank back in an easy-chair 
to read. 

It might have-been a moment, it might have been half-an-hour, 
when Louise started and allowed her book to slip to the floor. It. 
had performed its task of keeping her awake, and now she discarded 
it carelessly, with no prescience of interposing events before she 
looked at that page again or resumed the broken sentence, for Julian 
was coming. 

Louise heard him driving madly up the avenue. Even then she 
wondered why he was applying the whip so unmercifully and careering 
over the gravelled road at such a break-neck pace ; Julian was such 
a careful driver, so tender of his thoroughbreds. How very strange 
it was! She heard the panting horses as the carriage dashed around 
the circle to the porch, the door flung back on its rusty hinges, and 
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some one run up the staircase, down the passage —a light, flying, 
rushing step, alarming and startling the listener. © 

Miss Louise stood up, listening intently and trembling, as a sense 
of calamity, a vague, undefined dread, possessed her. “What does 
Julian mean?” she said, going to the window. The moon beamed 
with the clearness of day, dut the carriage was not there. She raised 
the window and looked out. It was nowhere to be seen. “It is very 
strange,” she said aloud, “very strange. I heard the carriage drive 
up and some one come in.” She opened the door and looked into 
the passage. All, was still; not a sound disturbed the profound 
silence, the dead hush, as if everything held its breath until she 
would turn away. Miss Louise opened her watch ; barely half-an- 
hour had elapsed since he left the Pages’, only ten minutes since she 
last looked at it. 

Taking the light, she passed slowly down the broad staircase, 
holding the light above her head and glancing keenly around her. 
The flowers looked pale and lifeless in the rays of a single wax- 
candle ; their fragrance and brilliance seemed to have departed. 
The white vases, with their trailing myrtle and ivy, imparted a 
funereal aspect to the great dim hall. She shivered and turned 
hastily to Mrs. Beverley’s chamber. 

“Julian has come?” remarked Mrs. Beverley, interrogatively. 

“No, I think not,” answered the daughter, in a low tone, as if she 
dreaded what her mother might say. 

“T heard him come in,” added Mrs. Beverley, sleepily. 

Louise Beverley’s face blanched. She caught her breath in a short 
gasp, while a strange, confounded expression stole over her counte- 
nance. She was a grave, self-posed, clear-brained woman, full of 
contempt for the idle story she had related to Evelyn Page, striving 
to be skeptical of tradition, of dusty legendary lore, and disdainful 
of the fossilised honors and misfortunes of her race. Nevertheless 
all this hard practical sense availed her nothing at this dead hour of 
the night, with that horrible feeling of disaster and miserable delusion 
weighing "pon her. 

She had assured Evelyn that “ Marie and her phantom equipage” 
never came save when the master of Beverley Manor was dying. 
Julian, now that she had rescued him from those “hard, heartless, 
mercenary Pages ”— was he not doubly secure? Had she not parted 
with him an hour before in the perfection of health and strength? 
“What a fool I am!” she said, roughly. “I will look out and see if 
he is coming.” 

Unlocking the front-door, Louise started at the appearance of a 
man standing on the stone steps, then grew angry when the coach- 
man took off his hat and said, “ Marse Julian aint come yet, Miss 
Louise.” 

“No; of course not. Don’t you see he has not?” she replied, 
sharply. 

“Yes ’m, pears he’s not here ; but Katey she would-‘make out the 
carriage come up the road just now. Says she, ‘Git up there, chile. 
Marse Julian’s drivin’ like Jehu; he’s in a powerful hurry ’bout 
somethin’, sure’s my name is Katey.’ You’s sure he’s not in de house, 
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Miss Louise, and nobody else aint come?” asked the man, peering 
curiously at her and hesitating. 

“He will be here presently. I thought I heard the carriage, but I 
was mistaken,” and Louise abruptly closed the door and re-ascended 
the staircase to her own chamber. 

The stillness seemed fearful. Every soul was wrapped in the 
mystic spell of perfect repose, fallen upon all save the solitary 
watcher waiting for Julian. She sat down at the window with her 
face pressed against the glass, striving to penetrate into the shadows 
far down the avenue. That look of Julian’s haunted her ; even now 
Louise repented of the womanly finesse used to shatter the idol of 
her brother’s life. She resolved to relinquish opposition — nay more, 
to ask his confidence. Her heart filled with tenderness for Julian, 
with remorse and compassion. “If” she had been more sympathetic, 
“if” she only knew what he had meant to say at that last, irreclaimable 
moment? “To-morrow it shall be different ; to-morrow I will do 
everything for him,” she resolved, then left the window and looked at 
her watch ticking softly on the table ; it had been two hours since 
Julian Beverley left the Pages’. 

Dawn, gray and misty, streaked the orient; then the crimson 
clouds rising over the dewy foliage and fresh, moist turf, rising to 
dissolve the spell of night and silence. Louise had thrown herself on 
the bed and fallen into a troubled sleep, still fancying herself waiting 
for Julian. Just.as the east grew luminous, a sharp knock from the 
heavy brass knocker aroused the household. Louise sprang from the 
bed and rushed to the staircase. The coachman was speaking in 
excited, horror-stricken tones. “ Marse Julian is badly hurt,” he was 
saying, at Mrs. Beverley’s door ; “ but he’s alive, and our people are 
bringing him home. We found him at the foot of the ivy-rocks. He 
must have fallen; there’s hope yet, Mistis, please God, but it’s an 
awful fall.” 

“Is he living?” gasped Louise, hoarsely, her face of an ashen 
whiteness. 

“Just living, Miss,” he added, cautiously closing the door and 
speaking more freely ; “the horses were standin’ outside the stable- 
door when I got up, and I knowed somethin’ was wrong with Marse 
Julian ; so I roused our people at the quarter, and they are bringing 
_ home. Miss Louise, you’d better keep ole Miss from a sight of 

im.” 

With a deadly faintness at her heart, a desperate, hopeless agony 
in every lineament, Louise Beverley pressed her hands against each 
temple and whispered to herself: “ God pity me! I have broken his 
heart.” 


Before noon Julian Beverley was dead. Whether or not he lost his 
life by an accidental fall from the steep, precipitous ivy-rocks, none 
will ever know. But those who comprehended the vein of poetic 
melancholy so apparent in the race, always doubted the accident, 
especially when it was found that Evelyn Page had rejected him at 
that picturesque, beautiful, but dangerous spot. ‘They found him 
there, the grave, handsome master of Beverley Manor, dying alone, 
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within sight of his home. Louise had said: “To-morrow it will be 
different ; to-fnorrow I will do everything for him.” It was different ; 
and she did everything; but all the world could do naught for Julian 
now, save give him a grave. That was his share of Beverley Manor. 


INDE. 








WHAT IS PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


HIS question, which includes the inquiry, What is law? is pre- 
sently for every man the most immediately practical, as well 
as ultimately the most deeply important, of all the legal and political 
questions of the day; for all the great political questions are ques- 
tions of law ; and of all law, public international law is the highest. 
As such, when well understood, and viewed as the paramount common 
law of the civilised world, it will be found the most powerful guaranty 
of individual and of national liberty. 

Law, in the civilised world, and in a civil government, as distin- 
guished from all military governments, is not what the text-books of 
the law say it is, “the command of a political superior,” but it is a 
contract. All law is either principle or positive law. All principle 
is a part of the law of nature, which is the word or covenant of 
God with man ; all positive law, in a civil government, is the joint act 
of the members of a political corporation in their corporate capacity, 
and as their joint act it is their contract. It is entered into mediately 
or immediately: mediately, by means of a concourse of delegated 
public agents ; or immediately, by and among the people themselves, 
as equal members of a political corporation. In a civil government 
there are no political superiors authorised to issue commands to the 
rest of the community ; but for the purpose of enacting law, every 
county, city, town, and even every lower political subdivision of the 
people, so far as it does so, is a political corporation, the members of 
which are legally equal. Such a corporation, in fact, is every State. 
The United States of America is also a political corporation. The 
whole civilised world is a political arch-corporation. Political cor- 
porations form classes, hierarchically arranged, each class under 
the highest containing many codrdinate bodies, each of which again 
may include many subordinate. But in the race capable of civil gov- 
ernment, and constituting the civilised world, the superior authority of 
one corporation over another, like that of one member over another 
in the same corporation, is not founded in nature or birth or force or 
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property, but rests on contract, by voluntary delegation from the 
lower to the higher. The principles for all the laws of all these 
political corporations being supplied by the law of nature, all the 
principles of all laws must agree. Nor can any valid positive law 
conflict with any principle. The positive law of all these corpora- 
tions of the same class, they being codrdinate, must be entirely 
independent ; the positive law of any political corporation must, 
however, control the positive law of all the subordinate political corpora- 
tions that it includes. Thus the positive law of a State must control 
the positive law of all its municipal corporations. The positive law 
of a whole union of States, constitutionally enacted or decreed by the 
whole people in their corporate capacity, must control the positive law 
of each State. The positive law of the whole civilised world, whether 
mediately or immediately adopted, by treaty or by custom, must 
control the positive law of every civilised State and union of States. 

The law of the whole civilised world, both as principle and as 
positive law, is called the law of nations, or international law ; that 
portion of it which relates to public affairs is called public inter- 
national law. Public international law therefore is the paramount 
law of every State and union of States in the civilised world. 

The principles of public international law being, therefore, the 
highest principles of all law, are imperative in the whole civilised 
world upon every court, from the highest to the lowest. No judge 
can adduce any human law to justify his disobedience to these prin- 
ciples ; because he knows that no human law conflicting with these 
principles is valid. These principles must prevail in every legal 
tribunal. 

But, so far as public international law is positive, it needs, and it 
should provide, special tribunals for its complete administration. 
Otherwise, in the absence of such tribunals, it must in many cases of 
contest under it between discordant parties, whether individuals or 
States, remain inoperative. 

All political violations of the principles of public international law, 
whether committed by nations, by political parties, by mobs, or by 
official personages, may, for want of another name, be called acts of 
despotism. The general nature of these acts may be inferred from 
the etymology of their name. Despot means the master of a slave. 
Despotism is that form of government in which the ruler is master 
and the subjects are slaves. It knows no law, but only arbitrary acts 
of government, such as the “ commands of a political superior.” It 
is utterly destructive of civilisation, of which law is the web and the 
woof, and which can only be supported by a government altogether 
inspired and moved by law. For law, civilisation, and liberty, which 
is the opposite of despotism, are inseparable. Any political act, 
therefore, that militates against the sway of law, which, as the “ per- 
fection of reason,” must be regarded as the paramount authority of 
the State and of the civilised world, is an act of despotism. 

Acts of despotism may be viewed as public wrongs or as private 
wrongs, whether perpetrated by nations or by one or more individuals. 
As public wrongs or crimes they may include lower crimes, namely, 
treason, murder, battery, imprisonment, robbery, embezzlement. As 
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private wrongs they may include lower private injuries, namely, 
trespasses against the person or the property of individuals. As 
illegal acts of individuals committed intentionally, they all imply 
malice, and the separate, individual, solidary responsibility of every 
guilty party to every victim. They violate at once the principles of 
public international law and of national common law; and when 
committed by an individual, these acts, even in the absence of appro- 
priate international tribunals, may therefore, as private wrongs or as 
wrongs capable of compensation by pecuniary damages, and at the 
suit of the victim, whether a State or an individual, on waiving their 
extreme criminal enormity, be measurably redressed in any tribunal 
having jurisdiction over the person or property of the offender. 

Committed by individuals at the instigation of the strong passions 
of ambition and greed, acts of despotism intoxicate the mind, pervert 
and harden the heart. ‘They lead by repetition to systematic de- 
pravity. A strong nature that indulges them they bear irresistibly 
into a rigid, pitiless, “thorough” system of despotism. The example 
of Strafford in this respect, and of the destruction which by the 
indulgence of such acts he brought upon himself and his master, 
among a people more patient then perhaps than the people of the 
United States are now, is a significant warning. The most dangerous 
sort of acts of despotism, however, are those perpetrated by a State 
or by a whole people. ' 

‘It is neither a caricature of Strafford, nor the blind approval of 
his “thorough” system by his pleased superior, that constitutes the 
chief present element of danger and disgrace to the American people. 
Nor is their greatest danger to be found even in the servility with 
which party-hacks on both sides, and particularly the office-holders of 
the administration, have acquiesced in the official inspiration of des- 
potism from the highest law-officer of the government. The people 
are unconsciously their own greatest enemy. They must be aroused 
to consciousness, Their sleep would be death. They do not know 
that they are involved in the guilt of national acts of despotism, the 
tendency of which is suicidal. For it is true, indeed, that in their 
national government despotic acts of individuals have been rife. 
Every one of the large number of official personages, executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative, that by means of their official positions have 
helped to misappropriate public or private property, or to infringe 
public or private liberty — though acting under the false pretence of 

_ pretended laws that violated the principles of public international 
law—has acted unblushingly without law as a very despot, as if he 
claimed to be the owner of the persons and of the property of the 
people. Particularly is it true that under that national government, 
which is a distinctively civil democracy, all the numerous acts of 
military government in peace against civilians, virtually constituting 
actual war against the people of the United States, were not only techni- 
cal acts of treason, the more wicked because the war was one-sided, 
but also, in all the civil functionaries and military forces participating 
in them, from the highest general to the lowest private, were flagrant 
acts of despotism. Great, daring, and presumptuous, however, as 
undeniably is the guilt of the highest servants of the American people, 
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and particularly of the regular army, in the commission of gross acts 
of despotism ; greater, in the tame and silent toleration, if not even 
in the hesitating and unprincipled approbation of such acts, evinced 
by the concurrent and rival and unrebuked adoption of them by both 
political party organisations, is the guilt of the people themselves. 
There is no excuse for the criminality of the people’s servants. But 
the people, in the sad political tragedy of errors now being gravely 
enacted in America, bear a more conspicuous and a more sublimely 
reckless part. Heedlessly neglecting their lofty mission to maintain 
the cause of universal liberty, and ignorantly approving the despotic 
acts of their servants, they seem more and more unmindful of their 
duty as they approach the closing scene ; like those apostates of old 
who, without persecution, carelessly seized the fatal cup, in sheer 
contempt of their former faith, to pour idolatrous libations to heathen 
despotism. Before history’s dramatic curtain falls on that disgusting 
scene, there is yet a moment for reflection. The people of America, 
standing on the stage of time before the world, are yet free to 
renounce their errors, and to win the fame of common honesty and 
common sense. 

It is time that flattery of the people should cease. It is high time 
that the few who have not bowed the knee to the popular idols, should 
invoke the heavenly fire of rational and legal argument, which may 
brightly burn in the hearts of the people as they muse ; until they are 
clearly enlightened and strongly moved to consider earnestly the true 
issues of the political situation, and grandly to redeem their past 
errors by their “sober second-thought.” 

The occasion calls upon the people to do a heroic work, a work of 
lofty moral heroism. It is not to expend their wrath upon their guilty 
political agents, but to redeem their own guilt ; for it is the conniving 
carelessness and the indifference of the people that have emboldened 
the unprincipled politicians of both political parties, with thoughtless 
fanatics, all secure in fancied impunity, to engage in high-handed 
acts of despotism. ‘These acts will be repeated again and again so 
long as the people by silence and inaction allow themselves to be 
considered as the backers of those reckless men that, while acting as 
despots, profess to act in the people’s name. Popular institutions are 
involved in danger and disgrace by the silence and inaction of the 
people. The people are not in leading-strings, but are responsible; 
they must right their own wrong. They have a high duty to them- 
selves to perform. This duty mere politicians cannot do; nor can 
the people do it by merely putting out one set of politicians and put- 
ting in another. Neither the guilt nor the regeneration of the people 
is an affair of mere politicians. If the people would rise to the 
height of the great argument concerning their duty, they would see 
that if they would be “redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled,” 
themselves must do the needful work, and they must do it in them- 
selves. Reform or regeneration of the people is their great need; 
for if they could purify all their politicians and leaders, very little 
would be accomplished towards a noble life of the people. Unless 
the people themselves are thoroughly reformed, they would soon by 
carelessness and indifference again corrupt their politicians. 
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The needed regeneration or reform of the people consists in the 
deliberate formation, and in the energetic expression by word and 
deed, of a pure public opinion. 

Public opinion may perform several distinct functions. In the 
absence of appropriate tribunals to criminally punish acts of despot- 
ism in official personages, it is only through public opinion that 
popular indignation can be visited on such personages as offenders 
against public international law. A pure public opinion, as a solemn 
expression of sincere general convictions of duty, is also an index of 
popular regeneration. This moral development of public opinion 
should precede its judicial function as a temporary substitute for the 
criminal tribunals needed to realise the responsibility of political 
official personages to the people. The public opinion now spoken of 
as immediately needed by the American people, is the moral reflec- 
tion of the nation. It may likewise be shown that a pure or true 
public opinion may be an evidence and a source of law. It may 
even become co-extensive with the civilised world, and is then both 
the evidence and the source of public international law. The evidence 
of it as principle, and both the evidence and the source of it as posi- 
tive law. From the nature of truth, this true international public 
opinion, and every true national public opinion, and every true indi- 
vidual opinion, on the same subject, must coincide. To be the source 
or evidence of law, public opinion must have a practical subject as a 
rule of human action. 

All true public opinion must take its rise in the sound opinions of 
individuals. It is then the manifest duty of the people, by individual 
observation, study and reasoning, by solitary meditation, and then 
by conference among themselves, in their local, State, national and 
international communities or corporations, to elaborate a true public 
opinion on all questions of local or general practical importance. 

The first, and the most important effect of this action of the people, 
is their own reform and regeneration. Afterwards, to embody the 
result 6f their conference, their agreement, their contract on these 
questions respectively, in local or general, written or unwritten, statu- 
tory or constitutional laws, is an easy process. Such a general agree- 
ment, if extended over the civilised world, whether verbally expressed 
and left unwritten as mere public opinion, or written in treaties, or 
even if expressed only in acts, as custom, is positive public inter- 
national law. 

Thus it will be seen that so long as an outward international organi- 
sation is not formed to define and punish, by appropriate tribunals, 
acts of despotism according to their whole enormity, when committed 
by the people, they can only be fitly stigmatised, and practically 
wiped out as a national disgrace, through the moral development of 
the public opinion of the nation immediately concerned ; * which 
public opinion, if true, must be in accord with that of the civilised 
world. 

The general means and the particular methods and instrumentalities 
requisite to form even the most general, true and authoritative public 
opinion in practical, social, and political affairs, will be found, ready 
for instant and effective use, in the universal constitution of man’s 
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nature. The inquiry into the formation of the remedial public 
opinion, needed for the present occasion, will necessarily lead to a 
brief specification of the national acts of despotism, or violations of 
public international law, that — aside from the political crimes of indi- 
viduals — call for its regenerative action. In the presence of popular 
errors, it can only arise to reform them. 

There is ever present to the spirit of man a world of thought, or of 
ideas, as distinct from his own spirit and the spirits of others as it 
is from the material world. In this world of thought, whatever else 
there is, there are infinite, permanent ideas that, by authentic records, 
can be traced back unchanged to near the infancy of the human race ; 
aud which still, however variously named, every man can see and 
contemplate alike. Along with these infinite ideas there are also 
in the world of thought finite, transient ideas that man’s spirit con- 
structs, some by conscious, some by unconscious authority ; and there 
are also found there finite ideas communicated by other men. The 
plain analogy of both classes of finite ideas, the original and the com- 
municated, in their intrinsic nature, compels the inference that both 
have a spiritual or personal source. Their analogy, again, to the 
infinite ideas, when compared with these in the world of thought, 
proves that these too must have a personal author, who must also be 
infinite, as they cannot be derived from a finite origin. The intuition 
of infinite personal ideas proves a personal God, whose words 
addressed to man these ideas are. 

The infinite ideas are presented or communicated to man in his 
world of thought by their author as sublime objects of contemplation. 
‘They are adapted to man’s spiritual nature ; man’s spirit converses 
in them. In every successive act of converse or of meditation, man 
recognises each of these ideas as always the same. ‘hey are to him 
more permanent than the mountains or the stars. He is bound to 
infer that what they are now they were also at the birth of his race. 
He is also compelled to admit that though all the successive genera- 
tions of man have explored them, and each has discovered much of 
their beauty and truth, they still are seen through a veil and are 
known but in part. His brightest hope is that, with vision unclouded, 
he will see them face to face with their author, and know them at 
last as they are. 

Some of the infinite permanent ideas are: society, state, church, 
law, liberty, right, duty, virtue, peace, charity, industry, science, art. 
Seen in the bright firmament of the world of thought, they differ from 
each other in glory. ‘They are not all seen at once. ‘They rise and 
set. ‘hey form in various combinations different systems. Society 
is the vast central sun to which they all belong. 

Man is so constituted that by intuition, by his spiritual vision, he 
sees infdlded in the infinite idea of society all practical principles 
whatever. Idea is a spiritual means or medium of communication.. 
It is a word stripped of every attribute of matter. It conveys a 
meaning from spirit to spirit. An infinite idea is the word of an 
infinite spirit. ‘The meaning of a word or idea is either elementary 
or derived. Its elementary meaning is also immediate, and may be 
expressed in human language as a principle. A principle may be 
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expressed as a mere statement or categoric proposition, or in the 
form of a rule or af acommand. The derived meaning of a word or 
idea may also be expressed as a statement or rule or command. 
Matter is a secondary means or medium by which ideas are ordinarily 
communicated from one spirit to another. ‘There is also an imme- 
diate introduction or inspiration of infinite ideas into the presence of 
genius and of common sense. Matter is the means by which the 
spirit of man exercises all its powers ‘in the outward or material 
world. Matter is also the usual vehicle that bears ideas or the 
meaning of words to the entrance-gate of the world of thought. 
When an idea imports action, its expression is a practical principle. 

Now the infinite idea of society is the association, the communion, 
or the active community of God with man. It implies all social 
principles ; and as all practical principles must be social, God being 
present always with all men, it also contains all practical principles. 
It is organic as well as infinite ; it expresses an infinite organism. 

Society is variously organised. First, society is twofold: it is the 
Church and the State. The Church is the association of God with 
man in reference primarily to human life in a future world. The 
State is the association of God with man in reference primarily to 
human life in the present world. God belongs as much to the State 
as to the Church. There are intimate relations between man’s 
present and his future life. They have much common ground, which 
may be designated as morality strictly so called. But the Church 
has a distinct and peculiar body of practical doctrine called religion ; 
while the State has a distinct body of practical doctrine quite as 
peculiar to itself, and called polity. ‘Then the Church and the State 
may each be considered in several aspects as a distinct organisation 
of society. Each at last may be viewed, without direct reference to 
the other, as a separate arch-organisation composed of many and 
complex subordinate organisations, while both-have a common head. 

The State, as the political aspect of society, is the exclusive sub- 
ject of the present consideration. Political doctrine, as distinct from 
what is religious, will be alone discussed. God is necessarily named, 
as being in fact the head of all society, of the State as well as of the 
Church ; but he is only viewed in his political capacity. 

‘The most familiar name of the idea of society in all its generality 
and infinitude is the Kingdom of God. It embraces not only the 
Church and the State in this world, but also in the next. It implies 
the immortality of man. For God, the infinite author of the infinite . 
ideas addressed to man, must in candor intend that man shall fully 
see their meaning ; and this is an impossibility for finite beings in this 
finite life. Besides, God, as an immortal spirit, cannot be the asso- 
ciate in Church and State of mere mortals. 

The State, in its perfection in the kingdom of God, in its infinite 
idea, is one in which God alone is King. It is therefore on earth a 
democracy ; for its: essential form, being infinite, must be the same 
in this world as in the next. In the perfect State, God is the imme- 
diate and the only political superior of man. In it there is no 
political minister or representative of God to man. Pure religion 
and undefiled, while it will perfectly accord, will not meddle with 
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pure polity. The separation of Church and State is the necessary 
condition of the liberty of both. The State is a political corpora- 
tion, while the Church is a purely spiritual organisation. The Church 
may use corporations, as it uses money and other political things, 
but only for religious purposes. 

In Europe, feudalism, though it properly admitted the vital unity of 
Church and State in one Christianity, which is only another name for 
the kingdom of God ; yet it erred in allowing not only the political 
degradation of the masses through the subordination of stable military 
ranks in the State; but also the religious degradation of the same 
masses, according to the tradition and practice of heathen priestcraft, by 
permitting in the Church by its officers the bishops, as political lords, in 
like subordination, the exercise of political functions. Feudalism thus 
became, and it continues, both a fusion of Church and State, and 
a medley of heathen militarism with Christianity. The more Chris- 
tianity predominates in it, the more Church and State become 
separated, and the nearer the State approaches to democracy. The 
more militarism, lay and ecclesiastical, is excluded from it, the more 
liberty, with equality, in Church and State will prevail. Feudalism is 
of the earth, an earthly and temporal perversion of the true polity. 

In America, civil democracy, as an exclusively civil government, is 
the purely political element of the infinite idea of society, whether 
this idea is called Christianity or the Kingdom of God. Democracy 
as the political embodiment of Christianity is an immortal State. Its 
principles and its measures cannot regard merely temporary expe- 
diency ; but they must all be shaped for immortality. Its political 
concerns are indeed eternal. Its members, if they are good and true, 
are inspired by a scheme of polity that embraces both worlds ; and 
what they have worthily begun on earth, they may expect on passing 
from it to nobly end in a glorious and unbroken communion with the 
great majority and with God. Principles cannot die. Men, having 
shuffled off with their “mortal coil ” every artificial lay and ecclesiastical 
distinction, retain forever their innate and immortal democracy, and 
must practise it beyond the grave. 

Several codrdinate general organisations of man are involved in the 
infinite idea of political society or of the State. They are all partially, 
but very imperfectly realised. Some of these general political organ- 
isations may be called the governmental, the industrial, the charitable, 
the scientific or that of letters, and the aesthetic or that of art. Each 
constitutes not only a separate arch-corporation, but also a separate 
republic, with many divided interests and distinct concerns. Yet the 
aim of each organisation being to realise a particular phase of the 
infinite idea of society, the action of all must harmonise. Just as 
they all, constituting the State, must agree in their tendency with the 
Church ; both State and Church forming one society. 

It is the governmental, general organisation of society that assumes 
as its end the maintenance of rational public order, or that peace 
which consists with individual liberty. By its joint action in all 
practical matters tending to this end, and fit to become rational rules 
of human action, it produces that general agreement or public opinion 
that not only constitutes, rectifies and modifies law, but also indicates 
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thereby a reformation or “sober second-thought” of the people. For 
it is the nature of men, and of nations as composed of men, occa- 
sionally to err. Law is both the rule of right and the rectification 
of error. It is the means by which rational public order is 
produced and maintained. In the abstract it is the same as justice ; 
in practice also justice is only the law judicially applied to facts. 
Justice is always law; and law, in its proper signification as a con- 
tract, or rational rule of human action, is always justice. Rational 
public order — not despotic order, not military order, not the order 
that reigned in Warsaw and in the Southern States of America —is 
the sway of that law which is justice. Such also is liberty, and such 
is peace. Peace then, domestic and international, true peace — the 
universal prevalence of that law which is always justice, and which 
always accompanies liberty—is the particular and comprehensive 
aim of the governmental general organisation of society. 

While the aim of the general governmental organisation is not the 
same as those of the other general political organisations, it both 
promotes the aims of them all and it may itself be aided by the 
action of each. The general political organisations are all inter- 
fused in theirtmembers, and they all interlock in their action. Each 
pursues one distinct general end, which branches into several par- 
ticular regards. In these particular regards they touch. ‘Thus all 
these general organisations in order to effectually attain their par- 
ticular ends, need the protection of law, which is a branch of that 
peace which is the end of the governmental. So too the govern 
mental organisation, in the prosecution of its special aim, may be 
greatly aided in many obvious ways by all the other general organi- 
sations. Only one of these ways will now be noticed ; it is a modern 
substitute for the ancient system of the Anglo-Saxon frank-pledge. 

Much of the evil that prevails in the governmental organisation in 
the way of official corruption and class legislation, arises from the 
disintegration of the honest portion of the people, who have at heart 
the general good. Those who with patriotic inspiration, and with 
the generous feelings of youth, desire to benefit the country by their 
talents, their learning, their experience, their character, find their 
laudable ambition thwarted by a practised and artful set of low- 
minded self-seekers, or daring tools of those classes that seek legisla- 
tive privileges. It is yet allowable to suppose that the masses of the 
voters are neither debauched by the money lavished at elections by 
unworthy candidates for popular favor, nor misled by their arrogant 
and pretentious claims. It is not the general corruption, but the in- 
difference of the masses, their toleration of indelicate and ungentle- 
manly practices in politics, the facility with which, they allow them- 
selves to be duped by the effrontery of candidates who seek to repre- 
sent them, that have caused the official class in recent times, with a 
few shining examples, to be filled with men who associate, and are 
only fit to associate, with the veriest offscourings of society. The 
disadvantage of honest gentlemen against roguish tricksters in 
politics is easily explained. ‘The rogues operate in skilfully contrived 
rings, cliques, clubs, arranged with ubiquitous affiliations among the 
public ; while the gentlemen are either entirely isolated, or are only 
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supported by limited personal associations. The remedy of this dis- 
advantage is a concerted combination of all the general political 
organisations, so as to give due prominence and support to virtue, 
merit, character, talent and experience. 

Each of these general organisations may be divided into a vast 
number of connected subordinate associations, corporations or 
guilds. . The governmental general organisation is localised, or por- 
tioned off into strictly local divisions and subdivisions, constituting 
corporations, or self-governing bodies of the people. Each of these 
self-governing bodies transacts its business by a smaller body of 
elective and representative officials, who are the agents or trustees of 
the portion of the people that they respectively represent. The self- 
governing bodies, and their respective representative bodies, are gov- 
ernmental corporations, and they conduct their business by certain 
conventional parliamentary rules, invented to protect the rights of the 
minority on every emergent question, and to fairly bring about its 
ultimate decision by the majority. The governmental action of the 
self-governing bodies is chiefly confined to the election of its agents 
or representatives. Hence results the responsibility of the people 
to throw into this primary elective action all their intelligence, skill, 
and ability, in order to preserve the fact and reality as well as the 
mere outward appearance of self-government. For this purpose the 
application of the true principles of the parliamentary rules to the 
primary elective action of the people is essential. 

The parliamentary rules applicable in this elective action, to pre- 
serve the rights both of the majority and of the minority, are first, 
that every voter should vote ; secondly, that all force and fraud shall 
be excluded; thirdly, that the discussion of the questions at issue 
shall be free, full and fair; and fourthly, that the questions to be 
voted on shall be properly prepared for the action of the body of the 
people by appropriate committees. 

The parliamentary rule that requires all questions for the primary 
elective action of the people to be previously elaborated and pre- 
pared for them by reference to appropriate committees, is the only 
one that needs remark. By a seeming anomaly, the standing com- 
mittees to which these questions must be referred are apparently out- 
side of the governmental organisation: they are the other political 
general organisations. This anomaly is explained by the fact that 
all these general organisations are composed of the same individuals. 
Now an association of the same individuals may be a guild or corpora- 
tion in each of two or more of the general organisations. For instance, 
a society of lawyers, or one of physicians, or one of teachers, or one of 
authors, or one of mechanics, or one of merchants, may form a guild in 
the general industrial organisation in relation to their pursuit as a 
means of income and support ; and it may also be a guild in the scien- 
tific general organisation, with a view to advance the particular science 
or sciences in which their pursuit is conversant; and it may also 
form a society in the general charitable organisation, to relieve the needs 
of which it may have peculiar knowledge. So, too, any one of the 
general political organisations may temporarily act as an aid or com- 
mittee of any other, both being composed of the same individuals, 
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though differently organised. It could then refer to a particular sub- 
ordinate guild, as a sub-committee, a question on which that guild, 
owing to its special interest or information, could throw needed light. 
It would be the duty of the appropriate general organisations, as 
standing committees, to consider, without a special reference, all 
pending governmental questions. They could also make majority 
and minority reports when candor required the bearing of the views 
of political parties on these questions to be clearly reflected. 

The nature of every question that can come up for decision by the 
primary elective action of the people is two-fold: it is practical and 
personal. Every primary vote of the people has both a practical 
and a personal significance. Its practical significance relates to the 
particular measure, or to the system of policy which it is designed 
to approve or to disapprove. Its personal significance relates to the 
persons whom it means to designate as the people’s agents to carry 
out or to oppose the particular measure or the system of policy. As 
to the practical nature of the questions which the people may be 
called on to decide, there is on a general survey little new to be said. 
In this respect, a general system of public school education, a free 
press, and a free oral discussion of current topics by regularly orga- 
nised political parties, all conducted under the watchful supervision and 
with the careful codperation of the five codrdinate general political 
organisations of the people, would embrace all necessary means for 
forming on these questions, as a guide to the popular vote, a correct 
public opinion. But the personal nature of these questions requires a 
somewhat more extended consideration ; for the persons elected 
ought to have the personal qualifications necessary to personify 
all the views of the electors. Yet often these views do not relate 
merely, or even chiefly, to practical measures, but to the general char- 
acter, ability and experience of the candidate ; for often the voter 
merely vouches by his vote for the fitness of a candidate to fill an 
office of great responsibility. 

It is obvious that, in some way, the public attention should be con- 
centrated before the election on the personal qualifications of particular 
candidates. Otherwise the election would differ little from chance. 
In America, the candidates for both general and local elective offices, 
even for those which do not require, but exclude, party action, are 
generally recommended or nominated by the conventions of the 
general political parties. But if a political party be considered as an 
honorable association, designed to promote certain political measures 
and opinions, its action is clearly perverted, and becomes merely per- 
sonal instead of political, when it is directed to nominate candidates 
for those offices that can properly exert no influence in advancing 
those measures or opinions. When the action of a political party 
becomes merely personal, it ceases to represent political opinions, 
which, though erroneous, may be honest. It is already corrupt. A 
general political party, in order to preserve purity and efficiency in 
its general action, ought to protest against the perversion of its or- 
ganisation to the mere personal and, therefore, selfish advancement of 
individuals in the innumerable local elections. Such corrupt action 
of general political parties sows the seeds of official corruption and 
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profligacy over the whole land. It plants them most abundantly in 
those offices that, if general parties pursued only their honorable 
national ends, would not only be exempt from the pollution of per- 
verted party, but would exercise a healthful moral influence over the 
whole community. 

The nomination of candidates for general executive and legislative 
officers, for State Governors and Legislatures, by fair conventions of 
the general political parties, is consistent with the proper ends and 
with the honorable action of such parties. But when a general or 
national party by its conventions undertakes to nominate candidates 
for judicial and law offices ; for inferior local executive and ministerial 
offices, as comptrollers, sheriffs, clerks of courts ; or for municipal 
offices, as mayors, city councils, county commissioners, its action is 
not only manifestly wrong to the public, by foisting the pothouse 
politicians, the degraded bummers, and the rapacious camp-followers 
of a great party into places of public trust, to batten officially upon 
the people by perverting their interests and bartering their honor ; 
but it is also suicidal to the party. What general political party has 
long survived such action? Its principles and its name may have 
survived awhile in remembrance, and then its name alone. But to 
embody them long, one foul organisation must rot, and give place to 
another. é 

How, then, it may be asked, ought the personal qualifications of 
candidates, for those elective offices that do not properly belong to 
general political parties, to be brought to the attention of the people 
for their primary elective action in their general governmental organ- 
isation? ‘These candidates should be nominated by the concerted 
concurrence and co6peration of all the other general political organ- 
isations. Each of these general organisations should have, in every 
city and county, a carefully selected and statedly renewed standing 
governmental committee. All such committees belonging to the same 
locality should, on the eve of an election there, for such an office, 
meet and confer together, and either jointly recommend for each office 
one or more candidates, or furnish to the people reliable grounds for 
an easy selection. By means of these governmental committees, the 
general organisations from which they would emanate could send 
faithful and intelligent representatives of every business. interest, of 
every benevolent enterprise, of every intellectual pursuit, and of every 
artistic occupation, to jointly scan and to reliably report to the people 
the personal qualifications of every candidate for an elective office. 

As, in the Anglo-Saxon institution of frank-pledge, imported into 
England from the old German constitution, when Germany was free, 
the whole male population was divided into small guilds, each con- 
sisting of ten men, ten of which guilds made a larger one called a 
hundred, several hundreds forming a ga or shire, one or more of 
which, again, constituted a people or nation; and each individual 
‘acted in public with his guild practically at his back, to give him pro- 
tection, support, and authority, and thereby to’preserve in a primitive 
state of society the public peace and the public liberty: so, in the 
more advanced and comprehensive organisation of modern society, . 
according to the import of its infinite idea, its political branch being 
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divided into several codrdinate general organisations, each consist- 
ing of a vast number of connected societies, guilds and corporations, 
every individual, according to his talents, attainments, tastes and 
wants, must find in these arrangements an appropriate sphere in 
which, for the public welfare, he can both exert, in all the relations 
of life, his proper influence, and may receive all needed moral and 
physical support. 

The complete organisation of society, according to its infinite idea, 
must simplify government, and thereby render it more pure and effi- 
cient; for many subjects of general interest, now referred to the 
action of government as the only general political organisation that 
is considerably realised, would be more appropriately relegated to 
one of the other general political organisations. Such are many 
questions of commerce, of finance, of capital and labor, that properly 
belong to the industrial organisation. Such, too, are many ques- 
tions of education that can only be suitably resolved by the scientific 
organisation. So likewise many questions of moral reform, as tem- 
perance, belong to the general organisation of charity. Finally, 
questions regarding public amusements and social customs may be 
disposed of by the general organisation of art. 

But the governmental organisation is not only relieved of unneces- 
sary functions by the other general political organisations, it is also, 
in its proper action, directly aided by them. The general industrial 
organisation, by systematising all industrial pursuits, and humbly 
emulating and supplementing the miracle of the bountiful production 
of daily bread by.the seemingly as difficult task of its wise distribu- 
tion, through the free, liberal competition of untrammelled industry 
for all the rewards which regular, moderate, and provident labor of 
body and mind when judiciously directed can bestow, must not only fur- 
nish the government with the material means that it uses, but also aid in 
the preservation of that contented rational order, or true peace, which is 
the government’s chief end. The republic of letters, or the general 
scientific organisation, furnishes the light of science that is absolutely 
necessary for all the operations of the government, and it supplies 
the educated intelligence from which alone can proceed a true 
public opinion, and its consequent just public sentiment, on which all 
free government must rest. The general charitable association, 
partly by systematising and dispensing true charity, on a national 
and international scale, on business principles, somewhat in the way 
of a general mutual insurance of life, health and business, and espe- 
cially by fostering that charity which consists in the promotion of 
moral reform, will not only secure and economically apply all funds 
charitably bestowed, and wisely direct all labor kindly volunteered 
for the pupose of relieving the accidents, the vicissitudes, and the in- 
firmities of life, but will also greatly strengthen the government by 
restoring many of its exhausted, dejected, discouraged, erring mem- 
bers to the ranks of usefulness and respectability. The general 
association of art, by calling universal attention to the spectacle and 
the voice both of physical and moral beauty and sublimity in out- 
ward nature and in man, and by furnishing models and examples of 
skill in their imitation, will purify the public and private amusements 
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and the social sympathy and intercourse that seem needed for the 
masses to solace the toil, change the monotony, enliven the dulness, 
and relieve the strain of their bodily and mental labor, will also 
elevate the self-respect of the masses by their esthetic and moral 
culture ; for morality is inseparable from high art, and will lead them 
to aspire upward from the grossness and excitement of sense, through 
the inspiration, refreshment and rest of the ideal, to that calm and 
gentle nobility of soul which alone can fit them, in their govern- 
mental organisation, for the performance of the highest duties of 
patriotic citizenship. 

Not one of the general organisations of society, however, is so far 
realised as to be perfectly international ; but the rudimentary inter- 
national form of all can be discovered. Some are more developed 
than others. The international State of the civilised world is less 
completely organised than the international Church. 

Of the general organisations of the international State, the govern- 
mental exhibits some signs of international life in the diplomatic in- 
tercourse of nations, and in the general spread of one political party, 
that which aims at the establishment in all nations of democratic 
forms and principles. The general industrial organisation has, be- 
sides the international customs of commerce, and an international 
medium of exchange, an imperfect international combination of some 
guilds, imperfectly representing the general interests of labor. The 
general charitable organisation has several very great, though still 
disconnected, international orders, or separate systems and combina- 
tions of charitable, benevolent, or beneficial societies. The scientific 
general organisation maintains international relations among several 
scientific bodies, and as a whole has a recognised international name, 
that of the Republic of Letters. The general association of art, if 
it has few international affiliations among its societies, is yet held 
together by the international esteem and reputation of its artists and 
their works, In fact, all the general organisations of political society 
have strongly marked international germs, that seem sufficiently 
vigorous, with suitable care and culture, to grow rapidly towards their 
full development. 

So much for the permanent existence in human thought, and for 
the actual realisation in part, of the infinite idea of society. If, asa 
fact of intuition, there is in man’s world of thought, present to the 
spirit of every man, though only in a process of partial and gradual 
outward realisation, an idea of society perfect, infinite, personal, 
adapted to the intelligence of man, the word of an infinite, personal 
author, it must be the single standard, type, or ideal at once of a 
perfect State and of a perfect Church. It must, as such, contain a 
solution of all practical political and religious controversies. Its per- 
fection must express man’s political and religious needs. Its univer- 
sality and perpetual presence must prevent any lasting conflict be- 
tween Church and State. Its immediate, intuitive authority must 
preclude the necessity of an infallible interpreter of either the 
political or the religious principles that it infolds. 

This primary infinite idea in its political aspect, involves spiritually, 
or implies, the secondary infinite ideas of rational public order, peace, 
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law, justice, industry, charity, science, art. All these infinite ideas as 
permanent objects in man’s world of thought, visible alike to all men, 
and on which all men by their common nature, their common sense, 
can agree, are the means by which a true public opinion, national and 
international, can be formed. The political principles which these 
ideas not only imply, but also express to man’s reason, are those of 
the law of Nature, of which the principles of public international law 
are part. All these principles imply an international State with God 
as its head. They constitute together the perfect law of liberty. 
Violations of the principles of public international law, therefore, are 
not only acts of despotism, but also acts of political heathenism. As 
acts of despotism only they are now considered. 

The permanence and universality of the infinite idea and principles 
of society is proved by the historical records of the ancient conflict 
between good and evil, always recurring as a battle between liberty 
and despotism on one hand, and between superstitious heathenism 
and pure rational religion on the other. For what but the infinite 
idea of society with its lofty principles ever present in man’s world of 
thought, is the good, or liberty, or pure religion? And what but the 
voluntary withdrawal of man’s spirit from the presence and influence 
of this idea and its principles, into the dominion of mere instinct, is 
the evil, or despotism, or superstitious heathenism ? 

The permanency and universality of the principles of public inter- 
national law constitute them, in every storm, the sheet-anchor of 
liberty. The public opinion generated by carefully comparing with 
these principles the acts that violate them, and then deliberately pro- 
nouncing these violations acts of despotism, passes readily into a 
public sentiment, which moves the people, when these acts are com- 
mitted by individuals, to punish them ; and, when they are committed 
by the joint corporate action of the people, to reform and to regenerate 
themselves. 

Passing by all acts of despotism committed by individuals, those 
only will be considered that have been committed by the people. 
Only one such act of supreme importance, perpetrated by the Ameri- 
can people, will be particularly noticed. The people of America, 
however, do not stand alone in the criminality of having committed 
‘ such acts. What nation, indeed, of the white race, to speak of no 
others, whether ancient or modern, can claim to be guiltless of them? 
The principles of public international law, the violation of which con- 
stitutes an act of despotism, are the highest principles of law and 
justice, the sway of which is liberty ; they are also the political prin- 
ciple of Christianity, which commands peace, and forbids all war 
except that which is strictly defensive ; they are also the fundamental 
principle of democracy, which is a civil or corporate government, and 
excludes in peace, and for civilians, all military government. Now 
what European nation can deny that it has grossly violated all these 
principles by ambitious, cruel, brutal wars and conquests, rapacious 
ransoms and greedy confiscations? The divisions of Poland, the 
conquering and confiscating policy towards Ireland, and the recent 
war of conquest and plunder, under the guise of ransom, between 
Germany and France, are sufficient examples. The nations of Europe 
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cannot excuse themselves from guilt by saying that these wars are 
only the acts of their governments. For these wars could not be 
carried on without positive laws enacted in the name of the people to 
authorise taxes, subsidies, loans. Now these positive laws in the 
governments of Europe, which, as distinguished from the heathen 
despotisms of Asia and Africa that know no law, are governments of 
law, and therefore virtually republics, are contracts by and among the 
people, implying consent, connivance, conscious guilt; and are not 
merely the arbitrary, irresistible commands of their political superiors. 
It is because governed by law, as distinguished from despotic or 
military commands, that every nation of Europe is a republic ; that 
all Europe is a republic ; as the whole civilised world is a republic— 
a “commonwealth of nations.” As virtual republics, the governments 
of Europe belong essentially to the political Kingdom of God ; while 
monarchy, militarism, and aristocracy are their temporary, incongruous, 
heathen elements. Monarchy lacks all principle, and lives only as 
an ancient tolerated abuse. The absolute negation of Christian prin- 
ciple on which all monarchies, as such, must rest, was happily expressed 
by the type and cynosure of European, and especially of French, 
monarchs, when, with true royal wit, he said: Iam the State. No 
form of words could better declare that perfect selfishness which is 
pure heathenism, and which must utterly exclude from a government 
thus defined the presence of any “power ordained of God.” Out- 
wardly, transiently, most of the nations of Europe are monarchies ; 
but inwardly, essentially, they are all republics ; and as such, they are 
responsible for their positive laws as their contracts ; and for the acts 
of despotism which by their wars, sustained by their positive laws, 
they inflict remorselessly upon each other. 

On some great occasions the voice of the people worthily asserting, 
by word or deed, their intuition of the great principles involved in 
the infinite permanent ideas, is truly the word of God. The unwritten 
British constitution is a constant assertion by the British nation, as ‘ 
the representative of free institutions in Europe, that all positive law 
is a contract by and among the people ; and is a perpetual contra- 
diction of the feudal, despotic, and heathen maxim lingering in the 
text-books of the law, that law is “the command of a political supe- 
rior.” For if positive law is not a contract, why is such care taken 
that representatives of the whole people shall take part in its enact- 
ment? The American revolution is a practical declaration of the 
American people that positive law is a contract. It derives from this 
declaration all its significance. What else did the American people 
mean when they resisted taxation without representation? Howcould 
the representation they claimed in the British Parliament affect a tax 
bill there so as to bind them, except by adding to it their codperation, 
and making it the joint act, the contract of the colonies and the 
mother-country? In this way the American people first, by their revo- 
lution, defended and reinforced the vital principle of the British con- 
stitution which they had inherited ; and then they pruned off the 
despotic and aristocratic heathen accessories of this principle, and 
showed it to the world in its integrity, as a corporate, civil democracy. 
The American revolution clearly committed the American people to 
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the principle that positive law is a contract. This is the only legal or 
political principle that the revolution was undertaken to vindicate. 
Others, as equality and independence, afterwards come into prominence 
as necessary consequences of its resistance. This principle, as the 
prime cause and the chief result of the American revolution, should, by 
the managers of the approaching centennial celebration of that revo- 
lution, be prominently blazoned in all their acts. If this celebration is 
intended to celebrate any principle, the principle that law is a contract 
should float high.on its banners, should be rung out on its bells, should 
be saluted by its guns, and greeted by its cheers. By it the people 
are made morally responsible for every enactment that they allow to 
assume the form of municipal or national statutory or constitutional 
law. By that responsibility the people are morally bound to correct 
any error that by any form of law they may commit, especially when 
that error smacks of criminality ; but most especially when that error 
—committed with whatever good or ignorant intention— involves the 
stupendous guilt of an act of despotism. 

A fortiori, according to the principle that law implies a constant 
moral command to obey it as a contract, is it the duty of the people’s?’ 
chief executive officer to correct his official errors, his immoral con- 
tinuance in which disgraces the people, in whose name he acts. His 
violation of the double obligation of his personal contract and of his 
corporal oath to preserve the constitution, when, for instance, under 
pretence of executing a ‘solemn constitutional contract of the people 
of the United States with a State to protect it against domestic 
violence, he either blunderingly or wittingly invades the State, assaults 
and attacks its peaceful and legal authorities with brutal and trai- 
torous military violence, as in the case of the State of Louisiana—is a 
portentous, far-reaching crime, greatly intensified on his part (as much) 
by his continuance in his error (as), and still more by his repetition 
of it. It not only reflects his personal disgrace upon the whole people 
of the United States, but it implicates them directly in the guilt of 
violating through him their own deliberate constitutional contract 
with a sister State. How the people of the United States will redeem 
their good name in this respect remains to be seen. 

The one supremely important act of despotism on the part of the 
people of the United States is their allowance in their own country of 
negro suffrage. ‘The acts by which this measure was brought about, 
whether so-called constitutional amendments, or national or State 
statutes, it is not necessary to detail. If the measure is a violation 
of the principles of public international law, all these acts are not 
merely voidable, but absolutely void ; for these principles constitute, 
as before shown, the highest law, to which all other so-called law 
conflicting with them must yield. 

The measure of the allowance of negro suffrage by the people of 
the United States in their own country, is the grant by them of per- 
mission to a colored race to exercise political power in a country 
belonging to the white race. It may be easily shown that this measure 
is a blow against civilisation, and therefore an offence against the 
whole civilised world, and a violation of its laws, especially of the 
principles of its public international law. 
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Every part of the civilised world stands engaged to every other 
part to uphold the cause of civilisation. Every individual and every 
nation is thus engaged ; for civilisation, in the eyes of the white race, 
constituting the civilised world, embraces everything valuable in this 
world and in the next. 

Looking only at civil liberty, the political element of civilisation — 
although it might also be shown that, with trivial exceptions, no 
colored nation has ever voluntarily embraced Christianity — history 
will prove that every colored race, by its voluntary practice, has con- 
stantly exhibited a tendency to that despotism which, in connection 
with idolatry, has always characterised the governments of the colored 
races. Thus the color of the races must be regarded as a providential 
sign warning them of each other’s (of their) inward moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies and characteristics. This providential warning the 
American people disregarded when they allowed the measure of 
negro suffrage. They might have known from history that the 
political power accorded to the colored race in their midst would be 
used to sap the foundations of their own liberty. ‘The negro gov- 
ernments of the Southern States, especially in South Carolina and 
Louisiana, are not respectable governments of any kind, and are 
certainly not free governments. They are not governments under 
which the white race can thrive, or even long exist. The measure of 
negro suffrage therefore, apart from abstract reasoning, is shown by 
the most practical experience to be an act of despotism, because it 
leads to the introduction of despotism by the gradual subversion of 
free government. 

As an act of despotism this measure is simply the highest crime of 
which any nation can be guilty. It is a violation of the principles of 
public international law, and as such, a grievous offence against every 
civilised nation. For only united these nations can stand ; divided 
they must fall before the overwhelming majority of the barbarous 
colored races. ; 

If it be objected that negro suffrage, being once established, it 
cannot be abolished without a revolution, the answer to this objection 
is that a revolution is perfectly legal, and that when the “ powers that 
be” are sufficiently intelligent to see and sufficiently honest to admit 
its legality, a revolution need not be accompanied by any violence. 
To suppose that the negro would resist is to do wrong to his natural 

acity. Even the fiercest wolf caught in a pit-fall becomes mild as 
a lamb. The negroes know by instinct that the separation of the 
races is the natural order of things. The false policy which has given 
to the negro political power among the white race must, if continued, 
doom the negro eventually to utter destruction. However kindly 
meant by some of its authors, this measure is, and is felt by the 
negroes, to be for them a fatal trap. It is true philanthropy that 
comes forward now for their rescue by demanding the separation 
of the races. To insure perfect peace and perfect success for the 
measure intended for their deliverance, it is only necessary for the 
greater portion of the negroes—those who are orderly and well- 
disposed —to abstain from voting. Their voting, they know, has 
done them no good, and has brought them comparatively little 
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plunder. It has produced the only even apparent taint of illegality 
in their emancipation. All the plunder which has resulted from the 
political outrages enacted through negro votes has been monopolised 
by the renegade whites who have solicited these votes. Impunity to 
the negro for these outrages of the past, with substantial welfare for 
the future through the natural separation of the races, can be claimed 
and secured at once by negroes as the price of simply abstaining 
from voting. 

The philanthropical drift and import of the principle of public 
international law, requiring the separation of the races, may be 
inferred from the fact that the same law of nature that demands it 
guarantees also the liberty of the negro. It is no new doctrine that 
the law of nature denounces slavery. This doctrine was always ad- 
mitted by all lawyers and by all judges, both at the South and at the 
North. The realisation of, this doctrine was prevented by the pre- 
vailing false doctrine concerning the positive law, by the doctrine 
paraded in all the text-books of the law, that “law is the command of 
a political superior.” It was this false doctrine, emanating from des- 
potic and military governments, that sanctioned domestic slavery, 
which is simply the application of the despotic or military theory of 
government to the domestic relation of the employer and the employed. 
The true doctrine that law, all positive law, is a contract, makes all 
labor free, both white and black. This doctrine proceeds from the 
same law of nature, which is the author of all liberty. As the highest 
guaranty of public liberty, it is entitled to the rank of the highest 
principle of public international law. No fair contract, public or 
private, and therefore no law, can ever be made to introduce slavery. 
No consideration can be imagined that would support such a contract. 

If it be said that negro suffrage was projected and proposed by 
philanthropists, the answer is that they were also fanatics ; and that 
both from passion and from want of extensive information, they did 
not coolly and deliberately consult their reason and the patent expe- 
rience of all history. The most virulent poisons are pleasant to the 
taste ; a child, or an incautious person of any age, may swallow them 
with pleasure, or may give them with the most friendly feelings to a 
companion or to the dearest friend. Yet the pleasure they impart, 
and the absence of suicidal or murderous intent, will not prevent 
their fatal effects. Philanthropy is sometimes good, but practical 
wisdom is always better ; for practical wisdom is philanthropy without 
any pretentious attendant folly. To wisdom, under its homely name 
of common-sense, however difficult its attainment, all are allowed 
without vanity, and they cannot fail without folly, earnestly to aspire. 
Wisdom, or common-sense, will justify its measures by their practical 
results. The plundering, corrupt, wasteful negro governments of the 
ras have failed to justify negro suffrage as a measure of philan- 

ropy. 

Nature never allows its laws to be completely overthrown. The 
unnatural union of the races has never resulted in their complete 
fusion, Nature, in this respect, has effectually thwarted fanaticism. 
Nature cannot be conquered by the most rampant folly. There are 
degrees of the union of the races, and these degrees must be followed 
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in the measure of their separation. These degrees are social, polit- 
ical; and territorial. The social union of the races has never been 
effected. Here nature, by implanted repelling instincts in both races, 
has defied fanatic and ambitious philanthropy. The absence of any 
social union of the races is a great natural vantage-ground to facilitate 
their entire separation. The political union of the races, therefore, 
should next be dissolved, as a distinct measure demanded by social 
separation. Territorial separation will logically follow to complete 
the work of separating the races. 

Whether the law necessary to effect the formal abolition of negro 
suffrage, the dissolution of the political union of the races, be estab- 
lished by a revolution or by the “powers that be”—the ordinary 
governmental agencies—is immaterial. Revolutionary forms are 
quite as legal as the ordinary forms of enacting law. The needed 
law can be enacted as solemnly, as peaceably, by one process as by 
the other. The American people have the intellectual capacity and 
the moral power to make peaceful revolutions. The law must be a 
fair, deliberate agreement of the white people, not of a factious minor- 
ity, but of the governing majority, that negro suffrage is illegal. This 
agreement must be preceded by a candid comparison of views, and by 
a full discussion, which may be short. The law, in substance, can 
only be an authentic declaration of this agreement. This agreement 
when put in the form of a law would not make negro suffrage illegal, 
but would simply declare it to be so; and it is only needed as a fair 
notice to all concerned, in view of the errors that have prevailed on 
the subject. Negro suffrage is absolutely illegal already by its con- 
flict with the principles of public international law. 

The territorial separation of the races is of the highest importance 
to both. It can only be effectually accomplished by colonisation. 
The principles of public international law, as a part of the law of 
nature, divide the earth’s surface among the races according to their 
several natural needs, and assign to every nation a proper country. 
While it gives the temperate zones to the whites, it gives the torrid 
zone to the colored races. The natural habitat of the colored races 
is between the tropics. The colored race now residing among the 
American people is legally entitled to a separate country ; but it can- 
not acquire a permanent, legal title to one, according to the law of 
nature, except in the torrid zone. Vast spaces suitable for this pur- 
pose are open there for purchase, or even for simple occupation. The 
law of humanity, higher even than international law, demands of the 
white race to liberally and abundantly aid the colored race in their 
necessary colonisation. The general charitable organisation of the 
whole civilised world would find in this enterprise an ample field for 
the exercise of all its philanthropical energies. All the other general. 
ager organisations of civilised society would have an opportunity, 

y codperating, to do for the colored races and for humanity what 
eighteen hundred years of missionary effort by the religious organi- 
sation alone has utterly failed to accomplish, namely, the establish- 
ment in a colored race of a large civilised state. If the colored race 
is capable of civilisation, the opportunity is at hand of making the 
experiment under the most favorable auspices. It is entirely practi- 
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cable to transport three or four millions of negroes from the United 
States to Africa within fifty years, with all the outward apparatus and 
appliances of civilisation, and with a language embodying all that is 
known to man of art and science. It would only be necessary to 
send off yearly a number of emigrants of suitable age a little more 
than equivalent to the present yearly increase. An easy calculation 
would show that two or three vessels each equal in size to the 
“Great Eastern,” or an equivalent of smaller vessels, if kept constantly 
employed, would within the period indicated transport the whole 
number. If the enterprise should be viewed in its proper inter- 
national light, the transportation could be effected by details from the 
navies of every civilised state, without any increase over ordinary 
naval expenses, by means of a rational agreement to suspend in the 
meantime all mutual hostilities. The other expenses, such as pro- 
visions, mechanical and agricultural implements and stock, seed, 
superintendence, salaries of teachers and ministers for neighborhoods 
not self-supporting, and the actual purchase of a new country for the 
negroes, should be borne in proper proportions by the general govern- 
ment of the United States and by the several states supplying the 
emigrants. The importance of the measure to the colored race 
consists in its giving to them the best possible chance of obtaining 
the highest possible boon: that of civilisation. 

The importance of the territorial separation of the races to the 
white race is easily shown. This measure differs from the expulsion 
of the Jews from their own country by their Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian conquerors, because the proposed removal of the negroes is 
from a country that does not belong to them to one that would be 
their own, so that instead of losing they would acquire a country. 
This measure differs also from the banishment of the Jews and of the 
Moors from Spain, because both the Jews and the Moors more than 
equalled the Spaniards in commerce, in the arts and in the sciences, 
and because a friendly, gradual and liberal colonisation differs from 
a hostile, sudden and intolerant banishment. The whites, therefore, 
in executing this measure, would not suffer damage in their seli- 
respect by the perpetration of any injustice. They would simply 
recover the exclusive use of their own country by removing unlawful 
intruders from it with all possible gentleness and liberality, in con- 
sideration that their intrusion so far has been involuntary. 

The positive material advantages of this measure to the white race 
may be summed up in one consideration. The existing volume and 
current of foreign white emigration, the natural tendency of which 
to the South is now repelled by the presence there of the negroes, 
would gradually fill up the void left by the retiring negro population, 
and would by the substitution of white for negro labor, render the 
land in the Southern States at least equally valuable as that which 
has been raised to its present price by white labor at the North, 
Thus, it is probable that in a stngle generation the land at the South 
would be enhanced in value by a sum greatly exceeding both the 
expense of colonisation and the common Southern pecuniary estimate 
of the whole body of emancipated slaves. In the prosperity caused 
by this genuine increase of actual wealth the whole nation would 
share. 
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From the foregoing considerations a few general propositions may 
be collected, which all general political parties, and indeed all the 
general political organisations, would do well to bear in mind, as 
elements of universal harmony. 

1. Perfect society, whether called the Kingdom of God or other- 
Wise, is an organised spiritual unity. Its parts are its members. Its 
members are God and man, both individuals and associations. Its 
associations are either religious or political. Its religious associa- 
tions, being purely spiritual, and relating primarily to human life in 
a future world, constitute together the Church. Its political associa- 
tions, being all corporate, and relating primarily to human life in this 
world, form together the State. The State, in its whole extent, may 
be viewed as comprised at the same time in several co-extensive, 
interpenetrating, coordinate arch-corporations or general organisa- 
tions, which may be called respectively the governmental, the indus- 
trial, the charitable, the scientific, and the zsthetic, each embracing 
the whole people, and each composing a republic, with concerns 
essentially separate and outwardly distinct, yet inwardly related to all 
the others. 

2. God being the common head of the Church and of the State, 
belongs equally to both ; yet polity, or the body of doctrine regula- 
ting the political relations of the State, is perfectly distinct from reli- 
gion, or the body of doctrine regulating the spiritual relations of the 
Church, while morality is the common ground of both doctrines. 

3. Man’s spirit is always a unit. Its action, therefore, both con- 
scious and unconscious, is always internally and essentially one, yet 
outwardly and apparently very various and multiplex, distinguished, 
for convenience of examination, by separate names. These names 
facilitate the operation and the communication of its action ; but its 
feeling, thought, will, action, are each and all simple action still; 
though viewed in various phases. Its inward or speculative action, 
whether intuitive or discursive, and its outward or practical action, 
being either the communication or the realisation of an idea, are 
different views of the same simple operation. The sphere of the 
spirit’s conscious action is its world of thought, or of ideas, as dis- 
tinguished from the world of matter. The cause of all the spirit’s 
conscious action is the presence of an idea to the spirit in its world 
of thought. The spirit is free to direct its presence to any idea, or 
group of ideas, in its world of thought, or to withdraw it. Hence 
all conscious action, being under the control of the spirit, is called 
rational, and is free. It is the unconscious action of man’s spirit 
that constitutes the mystery of his life. This unconscious action is 
called instinct. There is evidence that man’s spirit by its uncon- 
scious action, or its instinct, enters into immediate contact with 
matter, and under some unconscious, friendly guidance moulds it 
immediately into instruments, and mediately by these into the forms 
suggested by its ideas for its use. The chief of its material instru- 
ments thus moulded is its own body. There is also evidence that the 
spirit by its unconscious action or instinct, by some natural telegraphy, 
forms and projects into its world of thought its finite ideas, whether 
symbols or representations, as means or instruments for facilitating’ 
and recording its inward action, and for communicating it to others. 
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4. Truth, as it appears in man’s world of thought, is one system. 
It is all involved in infinite ideas, which have been permanent in 
man’s world of thought since the origin of his race. The Bible is the 
record evidence of their permanency. They are analogous to man’s 
finite ideas, and therefore must have a personal author, who, owing 
to their infinitude, must himself be infinite. He is called God. 
They are separately his words, collectively his word. They are vir- 
tually contained in the Bible, being all comprised in the idea of per- 
fect society, called in the Bible the Kingdom of God. Some of the 
infinite ideas permanent in human thought from the infancy of his 
race, and even now utterly beyond his power to construct, and all 
spiritually but not in any physical sense contained in the idea of per- 
fect society, are truth or science, state or commonwealth, church, 
polity, religion, government, law, order, justice, liberty, peace, in- 
dustry, charity, art, civilisation. 

5. God is one spirit. The infinite permanent ideas are conclusive 
evidence of the existence of one infinite spirit who must be their 
author. They also prove his unity, because all these ideas forming 
the whole system of truths are resolved at last into one idea, one 
word, one utterance, whose author must be single. Society is one 
organism with one head, that is the one God. 

6. While true religion is perfectly distinct from true polity, all 
idolatry or heathenism is essentially political. Heathenism is a 
political perversion of natural religion. God is his own witness in 
the world of thought of every man of every race. There are some 
elements of natural religion therefore in every man. Politicians 
have utilised these elements for their own selfish purposes. ‘The skill 
with which the idolatrous systems of the leading colored races 
have been wrought evince the art of renegades from the white race. 
The first step of the politicians in degrading and utilising natural 
religion is to materialise the conception or idea of God. Everything 
good being spiritual, the political divinity thus created was divested 
of every good attribute. Being material, it could be conveniently 
divided and multiplied. Polytheism was then ready to be shaped by 
plastic political hands for the most nefarious purposes. It is enough 
to say that political despotism, with every moral vice, were everywhere 
stamped upon every heathen idol as the real objects of popular wor- 
ship. Then the idols were served by a political priesthood, that 
shared with the despot the wages and the crime of prostituting all 
life’s holy things. 

7. The law of nature, though all political, is all divine, being a 
statement of the political meaning, or a summary of the political 
principles infolded ‘in the infinite idea of perfect society. 

8. ‘he principles that are enforced or realised by human law are 
all derived from the law of nature, and must all agree. 

g. All merely human law is positive, and isa contract by and among 
the people, or the members of the political corporation among which 
it is designed to obtain. This contract may be entered into by the 
parties either mediately by.public agents, or immediately among the 
people themselves. These public agents may either be the ordinary 
public agents of the people, the “powers that be,” or special 
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agents appointed for a particular occasion. A law fairly and delibe- 
rately enacted or contracted by the people, whether by the ordinary 
forms of legislation or by revolutionary methods, is equally obliga- 
tory on all the parties. The people have as clear a right to contract 
among themselves by revolutionary as by their ordinary methods. 
They may do so as peaceably and as deliberately in one way as in 
the other. The “powers that be” being merely agents, may at any 
time be superseded by their principals. These agents being ap- 
pointed for the convenience of the principals, will only be removed when 
the same convenience clearly demands their removal. The people 
contract immediately among themselves, in the ordinary form, by cus- 
tom. They may.also by their immediate action effect a sudden and 
spontaneous revolution. 

10, ‘The simplification of the government must result in two ways 
from the complete organisation of society: first, by separating the 
governmertal from the other general organisations ; and secondly, by 
localising, or decentralising the government. This decentralisation is 
much neglected in new cities of large and rapid growth. They should, 
like the rest of the State, be subdivided for governmental purposes 
into a convenient number of primary political corporations ; so as to 
avoid the temptations arising to politicians from the handling of large 

ublic funds, and so as to secure the supervision of those citizens 
immediately interested in each corporation. 

11. The economy of the government which should flow from its 
simplification is of vital. importance, so that a sufficiency of money 
may be left in the hands of the people, besides their time, in order to 
work the other general organisations of society with full effect. 

12. The purification of the government, resulting indirectly in part 
from its simplification and economy, would also be directly and in 
great measure effected by the honorable support which a complete 
organisation of society would give, by a regular system of guilds, to 
those who aspire to public office from honest and gentlemanly ambi- 
tion, in opposition to the criminal and dangerous classes who now by 
their cliques and clubs and rings seek public office as an opportunity 
for plunder. 

13. Although by the principles of common humanity, and by the 
sentiment of general benevolence, the whole human race are bound 
together as one family: yet the white race, as a highly favored branch 
of that family, because alone endowed with distinct conceptions of 
the law of nature, on which ail ce civilisation depends, constitute 
alone the civilised world. 

14. The responsibility of the white race, in all their individuals, 
States, and unions of States, for the welfare and progress of the 
civilised world, is commensurate with their divine favor ; and enjoins 
upon them to guarantee among themselves to each State its personal 
security or independence, its property or its country, and above all its 
peace, in opposition to the political system of the colored races in 
Asia and Africa. 

15. The corporate nature of the general governmental organisation or 
government of the white race, this government being an aggregate of 
small local primary corporations, and acting by the joint act or law of 
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the members of each, makes it a government of law in its proper 
sense, enacted by the people, a republic, a commonwealth ; while the 
a page of the other races recognises no law made by the people, 

ut only the “commands of a political superior,” of a despot, and is 
therefore called a despotism. 

16. The law of nations; or international law, being both public and 
private, and consisting both of principle and of positive law, is that 
law which regulates the public and the private international relations 
of the corporate and individual members of the civilised world as a 
community, or commonwealth of nations. 

17. The principles of public international law, being a part of the 
law of nature in its international aspect, and forming the political 
constitution of the commonwealth of nations or civilised world, are 
the highest principles of political law, or polity. 

18. The principles of public international law recognising the 
civilised world as a commonwealth of nations, and asserting the 
political equality of each of its members, each of which is a govern- 
ment of law, virtually proclaim the form of the political constitution of 
the commonwealth of nations to be a democracy or arch-corporation, 
and entitle the whole to be called a government of law, in which 
peace among its members is their normal and legal condition. 

19. In any governmental organisation or government of the white 
race, any violation of the principles of public international law is an 
act of despotism, because it tends to assimilate a government of law 
with a despotic government. 

20. A despot being a ruler by military power, and claiming to be 
the owner of his subjects and of all their property, an-act of despotism, 
which may be committed either by an individual or by a nation, is 
either an act in conformity with such a government —as an act of 
military government in peace against civilians, or a corrupt perver- 
sion of the public money—or it is an act tending to reduce the 
nation under such a government—as an act of illegal war, or a 
betrayal of the cause of civilisation: none of which acts can be com- 
mitted without violating the principles of public international law. 

21. Acts of despotism being violations of the principles of public 
international law, are therefore, in the language of the Constitution, 
“ offences against the law of nations”; and when committed by indi 
vidual official personages, legislative, judicial, or executive, they may 
be “defined and punished” under a proper Act of Congress, according 
to Article 1, section 8, clause ro, of the national Constitution. 

22. Acts ‘of despotism committed by the people aic left, in the 
absence of adequate international tribunals, to that “sober second 
thought,” and to that sentiment of national honor which will prompt 
a truly great nation, the more quickly from the absence of compulsion, 
to thoroughly right the wrong which it has hastily or ignorantly done. 

23. Militarism or military rule being the distinguishing feature of 
despotism, war against a civilised nation, or against one part of a 
civilised nation by another part, except in strict self-defence, is an 
act of despotism ; and being criminal, all its consequences, as con- 
quests, ransoms and enforced treaties, are illegal. 

24. Perhaps the grossest act of despotism perpetrated in modern 
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times by any people, though instigated by mistaken philanthropy — 
an act both suicidal to the people and a weak betrayal of all the 
interests of civilisation, a virtual forfeiture of the people’s rank and 
place in the civilised world —is the admission of a numerous colored 
race, with historical despotic tendencies, to share the political power 
of a people once white, now become mongrel. 

25. The prevalence of an idea being the only rational cause of the 
conscious action of man’s spirit, and all practical action being the 
realisation of a present idea that is accepted as an ideal, the perma- 
nence in man’s world of thought of the infinite idea of a perfect 
society, whether called in its entirety the Kingdom of God or civilisa- 
tion, or in its political aspect civil democracy, is both the continuing 
cause in the white race of its constant attempts to progressively 
realise the perfect civilisation which that idea involves, and is also 
the sure guarantee that these attempts will be ultimately crowned 
with success. 

P. C. F, 
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Democracy and Monarchy in France. By Charles Kendall Adams. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


OR about a hundred years France has been a corpus —we will 

not say a corpus vile—on which experiments in government have 
been made for the benefit of the civilised world. Every prescription 
that learned professors could concoct, or fantastic quacks imagine, 
she has been compelled to swallow ; every operation that audacious 
surgeons would venture on has been performed on her, from decapi- 
tation to vivisection. Or, to drop the figure, the political life of 
France since the States General were summoned in 1789, seems to 
have run through the various phases which in other countries have 
been the work of ages; and so thoroughly that scarcely any critical 
situation in the life of a modern nation can be conceived, but an 
example or an analogue of it can be found in that of France. An 
absolute monarchy was succeeded by a constitutional and limited 
monarchy, and this by the rule of the mob. Out of this sprang a 
nominal republic, ruled by a Directory more absolute than the Bour- 
bons, upon which a military government soon set its foot, running 
through the phases of a republican consulate, a consulate for life, and 
then a hereditary empire. The Restoration brought back limited 
monarchy striving to be absolute, displaced in favor of constitutional 
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monarchy and middle-class governmegt ; and this in turn was pushed 
from its stool by a second republic, which rapidly ran its circle through 
presidency (or consulate) to hereditary empire. Foreign war hastened 
by a year or two the inevitable fall, and again we see the experiment 
of a republic tried, with the feeling in all men’s minds that it is but 
provisional and temporary. 

Taking as his theme this grand series of experiments, Professor 
Adams has addressed himself to drawing from them the necessary 
conclusions ; to showing the chief causes and the chief results of 
each change, distinguishing between the general dangers that beset 
every political experiment in France, and the special dangers that 
have beset each in its turn. The result is an admirably clear, well- 
reasoned and instructive volume, full of practical teachings for our 
own time and our own people. 

Two inherent weaknesses imperil the success of every political 
experiment in France, and until removed, will probably allow no 
goverment but a military one to acquire any assured stability. The 
first of these is the subordination of the provinces to Paris. The 
provinces are eminently conservative and peaceful, desiring above all 
security for property, and caring but little under what form of govern- 
ment this may be obtained. ‘They acquiesce in their subordination, 
and are content to accept “ provincialism” as a reproach, instead of 
prizing it as an indication of a healthful political life. If the pro- 
vinces would but learn to assert themselves more, to insist upon their 
importance as members of the body-politic with interests not identical, 
would venture to match themselves with Paris, and would encourage 
a healthy provincial spirit that would prevent all their intellectual 
and political eminences from being drawn to and absorbed by the 
capital, a new era would commence for France. On the other hand, 
Paris, which claims and obtains the leadership in all political move- 
ments, while containing the first talent and patriotism of the country, 
is cursed with the most reckless, excitable and turbulent populace in 
Europe, held by no ties of property, of family, or of religion, imbued 
with ideas subversive of all social stability, and easily led by an 
demagogue who will pander to its passions. ‘This populace, insigni- 
ficant in numbers as compared with France, is a formidable factor in 
the problem when France is reduced to Paris ; and again and again, 
from the fall of the Bastille to the outrages of the absurdly misnamed 
“Commune,” the destinies of the nation have been shaped by the 
Parisian proletariat. 

The second inherent weakness has been the want of a deep and 
clear distinction in men’s minds between the duties of the executive 
and legislative departments of the government, of proper constitu- 
tional checks to both, and a sense of the danger inherent in allowing 
either to usurp the functions of the other. Frenchmen have seen, 
without apprehension, a popular executive claiming the right to 
propose laws, which is but a step from dictating them ; or interfering 
in the composition of the legislative body, or placing itself in opposi- 
tion to it. In any republic where the executive is not subordinated 
to the legislative, liberty is in peril; if the people approve such 
insubordination, a Cesar is standing at the door. 
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Each chapter of this work is a separate essay on a distinct phase 
of French government ; of which perhaps the most interesting is 
that on The Rise of Napoleonism. While justice is done to the 
peculiar and abnormal character of Bonaparte, in whom a gigantic 
intellect was combined with a moral sense scarcely more than rudi- 
mentary; who never seems to have known, in his most secret heart, 
any conscientious scruple, or acknowledged any guiding principle but 
his will ; still he could never have made himself the master of France 
had not France herself given herself into his hands and helped to 
clasp her own manacles. 

The blow struck on the 13th Vendémiaire was Bonaparte’s first 


step toward empire. The people of Paris—not the proletariat 


alone, but the better class, including the National Guard — had risen 
in revolt against the Convention. The peril was imminent, and 
Barras, made commander-in-chief of the forces of the Convention, 
had young Bonaparte appointed his second in command, and real 
eneral. Bonaparte, conscious that a crisis in his life had arrived, 
esitated long about accepting, because (as he intimates in his 
memoirs) he was uncertain which would be the winning side. At 
early morning his cannon settled the question ; and the conqueror 
was appointed General of the Interior, which meant head of the 
armies of France. 

The sword had been appealed to, and had decided; and the 
sword was to be henceforth for many a day the arbiter in France. 
There was naturally a deep feeling of hostility toward the govern- 
ment after the 13th Vendémiaire, and to quiet this, Bonaparte pro- 

osed an aggressive policy toward other nations, and led his army to 
invade the fertile plains of Italy. The policy was safe—for Bona- 
parte. Failure would overthrow the Directory, without injuring him: 
success would make him absolute master of the army and the idol 
of France. The Directory either stood too much in fear of him, 
or else found the vast sums of money he continually sent from 
the cities laid under contribution, too acceptable, to check him in a 
career, the result of which they must have foreseen. His generals 
acquired fortunes ; treasures of art as well as of gold flowed in upon 
Paris, and costly gifts were heaped upon the Directory, but he took 
nothing for himself. Sure of his army, and with the Directory his pen- 
sioners, he treated their orders with contempt: secretly sold Venice, 
a friendly city, to Austria, for a territorial equivalent, and to car 
out the bargain forced a quarrel upon her, seized, and handed her 
over at Campo-Formio, thus, in the name of liberty, striking down 
the chief Italian republic. 

But all integrity and all generosity had not departed from France, 
and eloquent voices were raised in the Five Hundred (the legislative 
body) to protest against this outrage. The Directory took no notice. 
Bonaparte wrote insolent and threatening letters, menacing the legis- 
lature with the wrath of eighty thousand men “ with their general at 
their head.” The army and the Executive had now thrown down 
the gauntlet, and the next step was inevitable. It was swift. On 
the 18th Fructidor, Augereau with 12,000 men surrounded the 
Tuileries where the Five Hundred were in session, and arrested the 
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contumacious members. The rest, subservient to their master, were 
convoked in another place, to ratify his will, which they promptly did, 
cutting away with ready officiousness the last safe-guards of liberty, 
and giving their country bound hand and foot into the power of 
Bonaparte and the Directory. 

The next step was taken adroitly. Had the people of France 
revolted against this coup @état, Bonaparte’s policy would have been 
to side with them against the Directory ; but they acquiesced passively, 
and he feared the nation was not yet ready for a military dictator- 
ship. So he planned the Egyptian campaign. Had he succeeded in 
Syria, he would, as he afterwards said, have driven the Turks into 
Asia, turned back upon Europe, taking it in the rear, and have 
changed the face of the world. But St. Jean d’Acre foiled him in 
this: the other half of his plan succeeded. His Italian campaign 
had embroiled France with all Europe, and, as he says in his 
memoirs, “In order that I should be master of France, it was neces- 
sary that the Directory should experience reverses during my ab- 
sence.” They did experience them. 

Reverses came thick and fast ; and the people longed for the con- 
queror of Italy to bring back victory to the French flag. Leaving 
the remains of his army under the command of the brave Kléber, on 
whom the odium of failure was to fall, he hurried back and was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. The Directory had become 
unpopular, and the people were now ready for a dictatorship. 

The next step was the famous 18th of Brumaire. His troops duly 
posted overnight, he first, by means of his emissaries, procured the 
resignation of the Directory ; then overawed with the display of his 
bayonets the Council of Ancients ; and next descended upon the Five 
Hundred and dispersed them with his grenadiers, The Republic was 
at an end: Cesar was master. Those who appealed to the sword 
had fallen by the sword: those who had connived at crime were 
caught in their own net. France had allowed the destruction of 
liberty in Venice, and now she had to pay the price ; for these debts 
are always paid, sooner or later. 

The First Consul now had his path clear. He prohibited discus- 
sion in the phantom legislature he created, and thus deprived the 
opposition-minority of all power, and the people of all voice. He 
centralised all departments of the administration, and thus entangled 
France in a web of which all the threads ran to his hands, thus 
crushing out all local liberty. Worst of all, he made the judiciary — 
the last refuge of liberty — his creature, filled the bench with partisan 
judges and the box with partisan jurymen. 

The work was done. All the branches of government were in a 
single hand. The last vestige of liberty had departed, and France 
had only herself to .blame. The crown and purple ‘were not yet 
assumed ; but the potential Emperor might safely have ordered their 
preparation on the night of the 18th Brumaire. 

This is the classic road of tyranny, and every usurper who has over- 
thrown his country’s liberty has travelled it. All its stages are known ; 
and if the world learned anything from history, republics might be on 
their guard. And they should ever bear in mind the fact that these 
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coups @ état have always been made by soldiers elevated to civil power. 
Whenever a soldier is made the Chief of a Republic, liberty may be 
in danger ; unless he be a man like Washington, who always and in- 
stinctively felt that the military should be subordinated to the civil 
wer, and who was a citizen and patriot by nature, a soldier only 

y circumstance and necessity. 

The Restoration, the reign of Louis Philippe (in which justice is 
done to the wise and patriotic ministry of Guizot), the Revolution of 
1848, and the Second Empire, are all passed under review, and their 

laces in the chain of cause and effect distinctly pointed out. The 
Insidious approaches of arbitrary power ; the devices by which the 
people are tempted to forego the substance of liberty for its shadow ; 
the fatal error of applauding instead of checking any encroachment 
by either branch of the government when this happens to run in a 
popular direction ; the ruinous mistake that liberty can be assailed in 
any point without suffering in all ; the mischievous fallacy of imposing 
tiberty, which Naville calls “a moral malady ” of republics, with which 
some of our wiseacres who would force “a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” at the bayonet’s point, upon a helpless State, are sorely 
tainted — the effects of all these things are pointed out in a way from 
which our own people may learn prudence, and our own statesmen 
wisdom. W. H. B. 


Parnassus. Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


Tuis is a very handsome, stately-looking, double-columned volume, 
of between five and six hundred pages, and attracts attention at once 
by the name on the title-page. When Mr. Emerson issues cards for 
a Parnassian symposium, a considerable concourse will probably 
gather about the entrance to see what bards are admitted. 

A collection of the most notable things that have been said and 
sung by English-speaking poets, chosen after the experience of long 
years, or rather the result, as the preface intimates, of an entire life’s 
gathering ; the elect favorites of one with no inconsiderable preten- 
sions to poetry, and who has just missed the highest literary honor 
ever paid by Britain to an American (the offer of a university rector- 
ship), such a collection must surely exceed in completeness, in fairness, 
in richness, in innate worth (as the very best the language holds in 
keeping), all others that have preceded it. With such an assurance 
we open eagerly the smooth, soft-tinted pages of the luxurious volume. 
We find it stuffed with riches, for which we are thankful ; but then as 
we turn on and over we miss so much that we crave, and we meet 
with so many things that we could well spare, that even the countless 
plums offered are not wholly sufficient to shut the mouth of our disap- 
pointment. 

If Mr. Emerson had titled his book as modestly as Prof. Lowell 
did, “My Study Windows,” or “ Among My Books,” nobody would 
have any room to complain. If he had called it “R. W. E.’s 
Anthology,” or “ My Castaly,” we should have been glad to have it, 
that we might thereby discover the tastes of Mr. Emerson. But the 
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term Farnassus is all-embracing, and it is offered to the general 

public as the purest posy that can be gathered by the most skilled of 

yrs from the fields of English poetry. It is just here that we 
emur. 

We might carp a little about the indexes, of which there are no less 
than three. Yet it will puzzle any reader to find Browning’s Lost 
Leader, unless he is able to give (hymn-wise) the first line. Mr. 
Emerson’s system of indexing is not a time-saving one—a preéminent 
requirement in a book of quotations — but we let this pass. 

The range of subjects is very wide, and we find multitudes of old 
favorites, “ Auld Lang Syne,” and “Bonny Doon,” and “The Stilly 
Night,” and “ Hohenlinden,” and “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
and scores upon scores just as familiar. The arrangement sometimes 
under the different heads seems a little arbitrary. Why, for instance, 
should Wordsworth’s “ Boy Poet” and Byron’s “ Swimming” come 
under the head of “ Nature ” ; while George Herbert’s “ Flower” and 
Chaucer’s “ Cuckoo” are placed under the head of “Intellectual,” 
and Bret Harte’s lines on the Chicago fire are put among the 
“Heroic”? The specimen-brick manner of setting forth masterpieces 
is hardly just. Ifit be objected that these pages are no place for 
long poems, we have but to point to the twenty-one lines bitten out of 
“Tintern Abbey,” followed by three double-columned pages of Prof. 
Lowell’s “ Yankee Idyll, Mason and Slidell” ; or to one long piece, 
“The Bay Fight,” of more than six pages, written by a poet of Mr. 
Emerson’s, of whom we, in our great distance from Parnassus, have 
never chanced to hear, Mr. H. H. Bronell, as an offset against the 
scant two pages, of the 534, granted to Robert Browning ; or to Sara 
H. Palfrey’s “Sir Pavon and St. Pavon,” covering fourteen pages, as 
contrasted with the dozen lines from Morris or the paragraph from 
Landor. This ballad of Miss Palfrey’s, by the way, has attention 
directed to it in the preface, and shares with two of our greatest poets 
the honor of being one of the three longest poems in the collection, 
the others, Chaucer’s “ Griselda,” and Milton’s “ Comus,” only slightly 
outspacing it. We trust we are not hypercritical in taking exception 
to one of Miss Palfrey’s verses in her ballad of “Sir Pavon and St. 
Pavon,” as having at least its she// of thought furnished to hand by 
old Thomas Carew’s Epitaph, in which he says :— 


‘The soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatched a cherubin.” 


Miss Palfrey’s “callow-angel” is better grammar than the old poet’s 
“cherubin.” She varies the idea thus :— 


. “His stainless earthly shell 
Was worn so = and thin, 
That thro’ the callow-angel showed, 
Half-hatched, that stirred within.” 


Jones Very—the name must have given occasion to some brow- 
lifting among the Olympians: and where was Mr. Grant White, that 
the Sage of Concord did not consult him about the daring innovation 
of “have took,” which occurs in one of Mr. Very’s pieces (page 159)?— 
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George Lunt, Forceythe Willson (spelt Wilson in one place), Trow- 
bridge, Thoreau, Wasson, and Sanborn occupy, we believe, each more 
space than Shelley, Landor, Morris, and Matthew Arnold. There is 
not one line from the Rosettis, Swinburne, Praed, or Barry Cornwall, 
although a special division is given to “Song,” and Proctor was one of 
the greatest song-writers of modern times. Neither is Adelaide 
Proctor named, although Mrs. Spofford and Mrs. Dorr are. 

Mr. Emerson does not provide many seats at his symposium for 
female poets. We do not blame him for it. The wonder to us rather 
is that, possessing the key to the gate of Parnassus, men are willing 
to admit any women at all within the sacred precincts. Only twenty- 
six poems are selected from the world of women’s books. Of these jive 
are by “H. H.,” three by Mrs. Browning, five by Jean Ingelow. 
Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Howe, and Miss Palfrey are the only 
American women besides “ H. H.” who have ever seen the sides of 
Parnassus, 

Of the poets whose birth-places are given, thirty-seven hail from 
New England, two from the Middle States, two from the Southern. 
Poe and Hayne are not hinted at. 

These statistics prove to us that our geographical ideas in regard 
to the real position of Castaly are all wrong. We had supposed that 
the celebrated fountain was not far removed from Delphos, and that 
its waters flowed into the Pleistus ; but instead we discover that it 
rises near the little city of Concord, which claims “ H. H.” for its 
Pythia, and empties into the classic Merrimac. M. J. P. 
Africa. The History of Exploration and Adventure, as given in the 

leading Authorities from Herodotus to Livingstone. By Charles H. 


Jones. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


In olden times Africa was the region of mystery and marvel, the 
land which, as a proverb said, was always fertile in new wonders; and 
in modern times the proverb is still applicable. The desire to dis- 
cover the long-hidden head of Father Nile, to suppress the slave- 
trade, and especially to find new sources of cotton-supply for the 
uneasy mill-owners of Lancashire, have instigated in the last thirty 
years an unusual number of explorers to venture into the land which 
seems stricken with the curse of Edom, where the lowlands are 
deadly with poison, and the highlands parched with drought ; the land 
where man-like apes and ape-like men horribly caricature humanity, 
from which, if the traveller is so exceptionally fortunate as to return 
alive, the result of all his toils and the price of health destroyed and 
life shortened, are two or three lines drawn on a map. 

Yet there is a strange fascination for the reader in these records of 

riland adventure. The strange animals, the strange people, the 

ideous customs, the new and frightful forms of suffering and death, 
the hair-breadth escapes, the scenery unlike anything else on the globe, 
keep our interest always alive ; though the reader often wishes that 
he could be spared the minute chronicle of each day’s march, and 
pass from event to event. 

To meet this want, the book before us has been prepared, and 
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gives in compendious form the essence of a moderate library of African 
travel. Commencing with a general description of the continent, 
followed by a notice of the earlier explorers, Bruce, Park, Clapperton 
and others, it gives epitomes of the travels of Barth, Andersson, 
Magyar, Du Chaillu, Serval, Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, Living- 
stone and Schweinfurth, giving the parts of greatest interest in full, 
and summing-up clearly the results of their explorations. The work 
is liberally illustrated with handsome cuts, and a map-with each 
traveller’s route plainly laid down, gives at a glance the key to all 
recent discoveries, and shows the present state of geographical 
knowledge and ignorance with respect to Africa. 


The Siege of Savannah in December 1864, and the Confederate Operations 
in Georgia and the Third Military District of South Carolina, 
during General Sherman’s March from Alabama to the Sea. By 
Charles C. Jones, Jr., Late Lt.-Col. Artillery, C. S. A., and Chief 
of Artillery during the Siege. Printedforthe Author. Albany: 
Joel Munsell. 


Tuts book is one of a kind of which we should be glad to see 
more, and perhaps may see more, if ever our people find the will and 
the means to help their Historical Society to lay before the world the 
histories of their achievements and their endurance. In the mean 
time we must count it a fortunate thing that Col. Jones has been able 
to make public an admirably prepared narrative of events in which 
he played a distinguished part. 

As regards Sherman’s “great march,” it has been the subject of 
countless eulogies, as fulsome as they were absurd, as if it were a 
more masterly triumph of audacity, genius, and skill, than the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. Here we see just what it was: the march of 
an admirably equipped and appointed army of 70,000 men, horse and 
foot, through a rich and undefended country, that could only bring 
to oppose them about 3000 infantry and as many cavalry. It is true 
that this successful march, by showing the weakness of the Con- 
federacy, hastened the final catastrophe, and was therefore an im- 
portant movement, but as for the splendid strategy of it, the immense 
host flowed on by its mere gravitation, bearing Sherman along with it. 

What, however, does make this grand march worthy of immortal 
memory, is the spirit in which it was proposed and conducted. The 
main part of the plan, as stated in the characteristic language of its 
proposer, was “the utter destruction of roads, houses and people,” it 
was to “ make Georgia howl” and march through the State “ smashing 
things to the sea.” This was the plan proposed by him to, and 
sanctioned by, his superior officer, the present President of the United 
States. As for the results of it, Gen. Sherman sums them up thus: 
“T estimate the damage done to the State of Georgia and its military 
resources at one hundred millions of dollars ; at least twenty millions 
of which have inured to our advantage, and ¢he remainder is simple 
waste and destruction.” The world has often seen military leaders 
apologising for acts of destruction, on the plea of military necessity ; 
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but it was reserved for General Sherman to set the example of a 
soldier boasting of perfectly useless and wanton devastation and 
cruelty, of the destruction of eighty millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, without any necessity and without any advantage gained. 
And the personal wrong, outrage, and sufferings that followed this 
Carnatic invasion, how shall we compute that in money? And this 
was done by men who now boast that they first showed the world the 
sublime spectacle of “ war without the demoralisation of war.” 

In this part of the narrative we are gratified to see for the first 
time the general report of that gallant soldier Maj.-Gen. Wheeler, 
who by his admirable use of his comparatively small force of cavalry 
did all that could be done towards checking the advance of Sherman 
and preventing still more extensive devastation. 

The account of the siege of Savannah, and the final successful 
withdrawal of the Confederate forces across the river, almost in the 
very grasp of the hostile forces, is everything that could be desired 
in a narrative of this kind, combining military brevity and precision 
with perfect clearness to the non-professional reader. The South 
owes an additional debt of gratitude to Col. Jones for having given 
to the public so excellent a record of these important events in a 
form so handsome and complete. 

The Siege of Savannah in 1779, as Described in two Contemporancous 
Fournals of French Officers in the Fleet of Count dEstaing. 
Albany: Joel Munsell. 


Tuis elegant edition of a very interesting narrative, or rather two 
narratives, is due to the taste and liberality of Col. Charles C. Jones, 
whose account of a more recent siege of Savannah has been noticed 
above. While we have copious accounts from other sources of 
these operations —in which, our readers will remember, Pulaski fell 
—none of them have the minuteness of detail of these journals, 
which are, moreover, illustrated by a fac-simile, in photo-lithography, 
of a very careful military map, constructed, it would seem, by an 
engineer of the garrison, and found among the papers of Lord 
Rawdon. 

Col. Jones has spared ‘nothing to make this an edition de /uxe; and 
as it is intended, we believe, for private circulation only, we regret 
that the late date of its receipt prevents us from giving our readers 
fuller notice of its contents. 











THE GREEN TABLE. 


LTHOUGH, for sad and sufficient reasons, the festival of Mardi- 
Gras has not been celebrated this year in New Orleans, yet its 
introduction into other Southern cities seems to intimate that if peace and 
prosperity ever return to the South, its festivities may be still more widely 
adopted. To the multitude who know of Mardi-Gras only by report, the 
following brief account, by a correspondent, will not be uninteresting. 

In most Catholic countries, the time intervening between Christmas and 
Ash-Wednesday is devoted to all kinds of amusement. The people seem 
to pursue pleasure with a zest, lacking at other times of the year, and to 
enjoy every moment to its fullest extent. This is really the Carnival. On 
the last day the fun seems to culminate, and both in Southern Europe and 
New Orleans, Mardi-Gras is celebrated asa day of festival. A few words 
will suffice to explain its origin in this latter city. Forty years ago, during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the day was observed with dazzling splendor 
in Paris, and since then has always been more or less kept in that city. 
Those were the days of the prosperity of Louisiana, when her rich planters 
and merchants, descended from the adventurous Frenchmen who colonised 
the fertile delta of the Mississippi, looked to the country which they always 
considered as their mother-land for their fashions, literature, and amuse- 
ments. Every year scores of their sons were sent to Paris to complete 
their education. These young Creoles, with their excitable temperaments, 
returned home with Parisian ideas and tastes so implanted in their natures, 
that they naturally sought to amuse themselves as they had done in the gay 
city which they had just left. It was in the year 1827 that a number of 
these young men assumed a masking costume, and marched through the 
streets on Mardi-Gras in procession. Ever since then, New Orleans has 
been thronged on that day by hundreds of masquers, of all ages and both 
sexes, from early morning until sunset, when every one is compelled to 
unmask. 

About thirty years since, a gallant French officer and leader of fashion in 
this city at that time, Mandeville Marigny, proposed forming a torchlight 
procession. The idea was eagerly entertained by his young companions. 
They formed themselves into a secret society, and thus originated the 
“ Mystick Krewe of Comus,” which has appeared in our city on Mardi-Gras 
night every year since that time, except during the dark ages of the war. 
This society, as its name indicates, is mysterious, and is composed of many 
of the most influential men of New Orleans. This much is known of the 
members collectively, but individually their connection with the association 
cannot be proved, even by their own families. Although a great many 
people are suspected of belonging to the Krewe, it rarely happens that 
their membership can be definitely ascertained. Occasionally the latter 
fact is found out in a very amusing manner. For example, one gentleman 
was very nicely caught at the grand ball, which always follows the pro- 
cession of the M. K. C.’s. Gaiety was at its height, and Darwin’s “missing 
links” were threading the mazes of the dance with their chosen partners, 
when the thrilling whisper ran round the room that the elephant had fainted ! 
He was carried to a retired spot and his heavy mask removed, when amidst 
much laughter from his friends, his identity was proved. 

The coming of the Mystick Krewe is always anticipated with much 
pleasure, and many are the conjectures formed as to the subject which 
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Comus may direct his weird followers to represent. This is never known 
until the moment when the Krewe emerges from some unsuspected place. 
The subjects chosen for representation are selected with much care; the 
costumes for the procession are prepared in Paris, and are very expensive. 
It is thought that the association spends at least twenty thousand dollars 
every year on the procession, tableaux (which always follow the latter), and 
ball. As the entertainments given by the M. K. C. are very select, it is 
‘arepretd a difficult thing to procure an invitation. Many people, particu- 

rly strangers, suppose that tickets can be purchased ; but this is an utter 
impossibility, as the tickets are issued by the club to those only whose 
attendance is desired. 

For the last few years our city has been honored on Mardi-Gras by a 
royal visitor, the King of the Carnival. He is supposed to leave his vast 
dominions in Central Asia, where he has reigned for over a thousand 

ears, in order to visit his loyal subjects in New Orleans on that day. 

or months previous to his arrival mysterious placards appear on our 
streets, consisting of the royal coat-of-arms bearing the motto “Pro Bono 
Publico,” followed by his edicts, wherein he lays his commands on all his 
loyal subjects for one day in the year. He orders the closing of the public 
schools and principal lease of business; also the adjournment of the 
courts and Legislature during his stay in the city. His subjects, cherishing 
a profound respect for their wenandite sovereign, obey without a murmur, 
Early on the morning of Mardi-Gras he lands at the foot of Canal Street, 
where he is met by the dukes, earls and other nobles of the realm, dressed 
with true barbaric splendor. Mounting a fine white charger, he marches 
at the head of his Eastern regiments to the City Hall. Here he demands 
the keys of the city, which, together with an address of welcome, are 
presented on a silken cushion by the mayor. This important ceremony 


ended, he continues his progress through the on pe streets amid 
J 


the acclamations of thousands of his faithful subjects, whose hearts fail 
not to respond with joy to the notes of the royal anthem, “If ever I cease 
to love.” In the evening Rex receives the  ciame of his subjects, and 
early next morning he departs for his oriental kingdom. 

Besides the ball given by the Mystick Krewe of Comus, there are many 
others on the same night to suit the different grades of society which exist 
here. At these balls may be found all the masquers who have gone 
about the streets during the day, dressed in the most fantastic costumes 
imaginable, and enjoying the last hours of the carnival. Thus passes the 
night in revelry and feasting ; Comus reigns supreme. Morning comes— 
Ash-Wednesday morning —and all who can, go to church, where, if not in 
sackcloth, literally in ashes, they prepare themselves for the rigorous season 
of Lent, which comes upon them in striking contrast to the gaieties and 
pleasures of Mardi-Gras. 





